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The Norse Discovery of America 


Henry Harrincton, M.A. 


HAT the Norse people discovered America during the eleventh 

century is a fact so amply proven, that it is surprising how 

little it is believed even by historians. No competent Norse 
scholar, of course, doubts it, but historians who have not specialized 
in Norse still often refer, at least in conversation, to the discovery 
as being legendary. That this is so is perhaps partly due to the 
unsatisfactory way in which the facts have been presented and 
discussed by scholars. Reeve’s work “The Finding of Wineland 
the Good” is a splendid production; all the evidence is there 
gathered and finely edited, and there is also a learned discussion 
of many of the details; yet grand achievement of American scholar- 
ship as the book is, it is deficient in that there is no clear statement 
of conclusions, intelligible to the general reader. 

The same fault is found in other treatises; attention is too much 
fixed on technical discussions of manuscripts to the exclusion of a 
general synthesis. Encyclopedias indeed do give short, summary 
statements; but here the fault is in the other direction: there is too 
little discussion of sources, so that the general reader will not 
realize the force of the evidence. There seems, then, wanted a 
readily accessible account of the discovery, which will give an 
analysis of the evidence, and a summary to enable ordinary readers 
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to grasp what conclusions can be held as certain, what are probably 
true, and what are certainly false. This article, it is hoped, will 
be an essay towards this. There is no scope for original research 
work, as the sources have been fully edited, nor is anyone likely 
to arrive at fresh conclusions of importance, for the evidence has 
been so fully discussed. But it may be useful to gather into one 
article a summary of the evidence and a synthetic statement of the 
facts to be learned from it. 


I 


It must first be made clear that the theme of the article is the 
discovery of America proper, not of Greenland. The otherwise 
admirable article in the “Catholic Encyclopedia” is spoilt, because 
the learned writer gives so much attention to Greenland, that the 
American discovery is neglected. Confining our attention then to 
America, we find that the sources may be divided into four groups. 
We have, first, the clear statements of definitely historical docu- 
ments, whether Icelandic or foreign. These, though sparing of 
information, place the discovery beyond doubt. Next, there are 
two accounts giving details of the discovery, so resembling each 
other that they must be taken together as one source. They are 
the “Saga of Eric the Red’”—also called the “Saga of Thorfinn 
Karlsefni”—to be found in the MS called “Hauksbok,” and the 
same story differing but slightly, and that chiefly in wording, found 
in a MS of the Arna-Magnezan collection, and described as A.M. 
557. Thirdly, there is the story found in the MS called “Flatey- 
jarbok,” also giving details differing greatly and substantially from 
the other account. Finally, there are references in various docu- 
ments, the relevance of which is doubtful. Of these groups the 
first two are the most important, and give us the best evidence. 
“Flateyjarbok” gives perhaps the best-known account, and has been 
preferred to “Hauksbok.” But scholarly opinion today decidedly 
prefers “Hauksbok.” Hence, if we accept the conclusions of 
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recent scholars, we must base our story on the first two groups, and 
use the last two only to fill in the picture.’ 

Before going to the sources themselves, it is advisable to realize 
the probability of the discovery, and, absurd though this sounds, 
the fact that America does exist. According to many, who do not 
know them, the sagas are too legendary to be used as real historical 
sources. Granted however, in view of the manner of their com- 


*All these sources may be found fully set out in Reeve’s Finding of Wineland the Good, 
published 1895, by the Oxford University Press, London. I have used this book through- 
out; it gives al! the available evidence in full, and in addition facsimiles of the chief 
MSS, viz., of Hauksbok, A. M. 557, and Flateyjarbok. I have moreover used Origines 
Islandice, edited by Vigfusson and Powell, 4nd published 1905 at the Clarendon Press, 
Oxford. This gives versions of the sagaS in Hauksbok, A. M. 557, and Flateyjarbok. 
The text compiled from the first two MSS is in An Icelandic Prose Reader. (Cf. last 
note.) Both these works give also a very full discussion of these texts especially Reeve’s. 
Reeve, as I have said, also gives all the other evidence. Naturally as the evidence is in- 
cidental, and as his work deals professedly with America, he contents himself with full 
citations. The Origines, which is in two volumes, gives in five books full texts of the 
chief historical documents for early Icelandic history. The American voyages are dealt 
with in the second volume, in the fifth book, pp. 588-628. Some of the other sources re- 
ferred to are also given in full in the Origines. In the first volume, in the first book is 
Landnamabok, in the second book the Libellus Islandorum, in the third book the Kristni 
Saga; and in the second volume, in the fourth book is the Eyrbyggja Saga. 

For all the documents referred to, save the Annals, the Geographical books, and the 
actual Wineland sagas, I have referred also to other editions mentioned in later notes. 

In addition I have used besides articles in encyclopedias, other secondary works, no- 
tably the interesting, if at times over-imaginative, work, The Viking Age by Du Chaillu. 
This book published by John Murry, London, 1889, gives in its second volume, in chapter 
XXXIII, pp. 519-530, copious extracts from the Wineland sagas, mainly from Flatey- 
jarbok. 

For a full discussion of the Icelandic documents reference may also be made to the 
Prolegomena in the Sturlunga Saga, edited by Vigfusson, and published in Oxford at 
the Clarendon Press in 1878, and to the fourth volume of the Heimskringla in the Saga 
Library by Morris and Magnusson, published by Quaritch, London, 1905. (This deals 
only with the Heimskringla MSS, but it gives an excellent insight into the enormous 
difficulties of Icelandic MSS.) An account of the Flateyjarbok is to be found in the 
Rolls Series, Icelandic Sagas, I. Reeve and the Origines of course also give full treat- 
ment of the MSS. 

The Arna-Magnaean collection of MSS made by the great collector Arni Magnusson 
in the 17th century and the early 18th is at Copenhagen. This collection contains as the 
initials show, A. M. 557, and also Hauksbok. The Flateyjarbok is also to be found 


at Copenhagen in the Royal Library. 
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position, that a very critical spirit is needed in their use, criticism 
does not mean prejudice. But if we come to the reading of the sagas 
convinced that therein we shall find nothing but romance, our minds 
are prejudiced rather than critical. Hence it is useful to realize 
beforehand that sometimes sagas contain information, not at all 
wonderful, but highly probable and even in accord with indubitable 
fact. Thus in this matter they tell us of a land, situated where we 
now know there is indeed a vast continent; and this statement is 
made at a time when the civilized world generally did not know of 
the existence of this land. Unless, therefore, we are prepared to 
believe in a coincidence of fiction with fact so uncanny as to be 
almost incredible, we must admit that, however much the writ ~s of 
sagas used their imaginations for details, they had facts as the wasis 
of their writings. After all, they described a land, unknown till 
then, as existing where we know there is land; and surely any law 
court would accept this verification of evidence by fact as satisfactory 
proof of the truth of the evidence. Thus, even if we are led by 
criticism to doubt the details of the story, we must be ready to con- 
cede that it is founded on fact. 

Further, there is antecedent probability of the truth of many of 
the details. These Icelandic rovers were adventurers so bold that 
we should be surprised if none of them had actually gone to Ameri- 
ca, when they had, after a long and daring voyage, arrived as near 
to it as Greenland. Here were sailors who in boats barely ade- 
quate to the journey set sail into the unknown western seas, and 
travelled for days out of sight of land, at a time when most sailors 
hugged the shore. Would it not be astonishing if, when their cour- 
age had met with its deserved reward, and they had found Iceland 
and Greenland, neither among them, nor among their descendants, 
was there one with enough of the earlier spirit of adventure to 
make the last comparatively short trip? So strong do I feel this 
argument to be that I am amazed, not at their discovering America, 
but at the rarity with which they visited it and their apparent in- 
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difference to it. Had we no record of the discovery, I should 
suppose that the discovery had been made and by chance not re- 
corded; as it is, I suspect that there were more voyages and more 
determined efforts at settlement than we know of; it is possible that 
records were not made, or that, being made, they perished. So 
far then from coming to these sagas prepared to disbelieve every- 
thing in them, we ought rather to anticipate that their story is in 
broad outline true, and that their fault is not excess of information 
but defect thereof. 
II 


The first group of sources mentioned needs no defence. They 
are admittedly historical, and we can therefore start with their 
definite statements to establish the fact of the discovery. The 
earliest, and also the most unquestionable, reference to America is 
to be found in Adam of Bremen’s “Gesta Hammaburgensis Eccle- 
siz Pontificum.” To this work is added a “Descriptio Insularum 
Aquilonis,” to serve as a fourth book. For this section he relied 
on information gathered at the Danish court. Hence he is inde- 
pendent of later Icelandic tradition, and, as he lived in the eleventh 
century, his evidence is practically contemporary with the discovery. 
There can, then, be no doubt of the value of his testimony, and, as 
the relevant passage is short, I shall translate it entirely. In chap- 
ter XXXIX of the “Descriptio” he writes: 

Moreover they say that there is yet another island found in that 
ocean, and that it is called Wineland, because vines grow wild there, 
from which comes excellent wine. And also, that wild corn abounds 
there, we know to be not a fabulous opinion, but to rest on the certain 
information of the Danes.” 


*Reeve, pp. 92-93. Also cf. the edition of Adam of Bremen in the Scriptores Rerum 
Germanicarum, Hanover, 1917. It is clear from the passage that follows what I have 
quoted, that Adam’s information is very scanty, since at least in some MSS there is 
added “After which island, he [the Danish King] says there is not to be found a habit- 
able land in that ocean, but everything beyond is full of unbearable ice and far-stretch- 
ing darkness. Of which fact Martian thus bears witness, ‘Beyond Thule’, he says, 
‘after one day’s sail the sea is frozen hard’.” 
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As the ocean to which Adam here refers is the northern Atlantic, 
even without later Icelandic confirmation, mere elimination tells us 
that Wineland is America. Thus already in the eleventh century 
the existence of America and its characteristic products as described 
by later writers, were known in the North of Europe. But since 
this is so, however doubtful some of the details later recorded may 
be, the fact of discovery is certain. It would be too long in a 
short article to discuss the wild grapes and corn; we must be con- 
tent with saying that they are capable of explanation that vindicates 
the accuracy of these reports, and that the accounts Cartier and his 
companions gave of their explorations have exactly the same state- 
ments, so that they were led to call Nova Scotia, “The Island of 
Bacchus.” 

Leaving now this clear confirmation of Icelandic evidence from 
outside Iceland, we must consider the native sources. The first 
documents to: which we can appeal are beyond the reach of com- 
pletely destructive criticism. It is true that, like all documents of 
this age, they must be criticized carefully, but there is no question 
of their being legendary. The “Libellus Islandorum” was com- 
posed to preserve the records of legal and constitutional history of 
Iceland. Like most Icelandic documents it is rather formless, and 
the history of its: MSS is extremely confused, though not excep- 
tionally so; however, any good modern edition may safely be taken 
as accurate enough. The “Landnamabok” is an account of the 
settling of Iceland. The remarks made about the difficulties of the 
“Libellus” apply to this, its companion volume.* Each of these two 


°For the Landnamabok and the Libellus cf. as above the Origines. Also Asmundarson’s 
edition published at Reykjavik in 1909. The passages here referred to are: 

(a) in the Libellus, ch. 6: “They found there [in Greenland] men’s dwelling-places. . . 
from which it may be concluded that there had been there the same kind of people as 
those who have settled in Wineland, and whom the Greenlanders call Skraelings.” 

(b) In Landnamabok, book III, ch. 11 in the Origines; ch. 9 in the Reykjavik edition: 
“Snorri was the third [son of Thord and Thorgerd]. He married Thorhild... Their 
son was Thord Horse-head, the father of Karlsefni, who discovered Wineland the Good.” 
(c) In the same, book II, ch. 19 in Origines; ch. 22 in the Reykjavik edition: “He 
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books dates back to the twelfth century, and even further since 
they preserve traditional information; and in each is a passing 
reference to Wineland which shows it to be a country whose name 
at least was well known. In the “Libellus,” chapter 6, we have a 
comparison between the primitive inhabitants of Greenland and 
the actual inhabitants of Wineland. In “Landnamabok” III, chap- 
ter 11 (as numbered in “Origines Islandice”) there is a reference 
to Snorri’s grandson Karlsefni “who discovered Wineland.” In 
some MSS of the same, book II, 19 there is a story of a man carried 
at sea to an unknown land, the situation of which is fixed by 
reference to Iceland and Wineland. These two books then make it 
clear that during the twelfth century the people of Iceland knew so 
well of America, that a reference to it or to its inhabitants was 
certain to be understood. This makes the fact of discovery cer- 
tain. Moreover we are able to learn from these documents that an 
Icelander named Karlsefni was credited with a share in the dis- 
covery. 

Our next source is the “Kristni Saga.” Though this document 
is akin to the first two in that it tells of Icelandic affairs almost 
solely, it yet resembles others in its form, and in the substance of 
its evidence in this matter of America. The “Libellus” and its 
fellow, “Landnamabok,” are not in saga form, but are rather an- 
nalistic, and in this respect stand apart from the documents still to 
be cited; they resemble the annals in form, but not in matter, and 
though it would be somewhat inaccurate to class them with the 
sagas in matter, yet they are akin to them. Moreover, their evi- 
dence on America is scantier than that derived from other sources, 
but is perhaps even more certain. 

Coming then to the “Kristni Saga” 
historical evidence. Later I shall say something about saga evi- 


[Ari Marsson] was carried by the sea to Whitemanland,—that some call Ireland the 


Great. It lies in the western seas near Wineland the Good.” 
‘For the edition in Origines cf. above. Also cf. the edition in Altnordische Saga- 


Bibliothek, edited by Kahle, published at Halle, 1905. 


* we come to a new field of 
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dence, and must be content now to refer to it by anticipation. 
There is much in the “Kristni Saga” that cannot be accepted on 
mere historical grounds, yet taking the work as a whole it is a 
serious historical narrative of the conversion of Iceland; further, 
its evidence concerning America is confirmed by its acceptance by 
later historians, who were critical and lived near enough to the time 
of its composition to be able to ascertain the worth of its evidence. 
Like the first two books, it owes a great deal to the great historian, 
Ari the Learned, if not actually composed for the most part by him. 
In this history, then, we have in chapter 8 (in the “Origines” edition; 
chapter 12 in some editions) the following relation. As it is the 
prototype of much later evidence I shall give it in full. 

That summer King Olaf sent Leif Ericsson to Greenland to preach 
the Faith there. Then Leif discovered Wineland the Good; he also 
rescued some men at sea from a shipwreck, so that he was called 
Leif the Lucky. 

This is probably the earliest extant account of Leif’s voyage, 
though it is not the earliest MS. Further, though the Saga has much 
in it that is suspicious there is no need to doubt the truth of this 
statement, confirmed as it is by so much collateral evidence. 

‘Still keeping ourselves to certainly historical works we come to 
the history of the Kings of Norway. The most satisfactory source 
for this is undoubtedly the “Heimskringla” of Snorri Sturlason, the 
literary glory of Iceland.° There, in chapter 96, (Finnur Jonson’s 


edition of 1911) we read: 


That same spring King Olaf appointed Leif Ericsson to go to Green- 
land to preach Christianity there. He set sail that summer for Green- 
land. He rescued at sea a ship’s crew that had come to grief and 


®The MSS of the Heimskringla are particularly difficult because of the fact that Snorri 
used so many older biographies, some still extant, in composing his great work. How- 
ever the MSS to which scholars give precedence is that known as Kringla. This was 
written within fifty years of Snorri’s death, and though destroyed in the great Copen- 
hagen fire of 1728, it fortunately still exists in two transcripts, one at Stockholm in the 
Royal Library (18 Icel. MSS), the other in the Arna-Magnaean collection 35, 36, 63. 
This A. M. transcript, the best manuscript authority, is used as the basis of Finnur Jon- 
son’s edition of the Heimskringla, Copenhagen, 1911. This edition I have used, with 
Morris and Magnusson’s translation, which, being made from Unger’s edition of 1868, is 
also based on the same MSS. 
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were stranded there on the wreck. And then he discovered Vinland 
the Good, and in summer he came to Greenland. 


The manuscripts of the lives of Olaf Tryggvason, the king who 
so held the imaginations of the Norse, are hopelessly confusing, 
and so this one extract must serve to represent many accounts. In 
them all, the substance of the information is the same. Though 
of course they are all inter-connected, and possibly all depend upon 
the “Kristni Saga,” their evidence is not thereby invalidated. These 
writers, especially Snorri, were critical, and, if they repeated a 
story, were satisfied of its truth; that they made mistakes, and 
believed many things that we cannot, does not destroy their credi- 
bility, when they describe an event with nothing surprising in it, 
with so much antecedent probability and so satisfactory later veri- 
fication, and finally so amply confirmed by independent historical 
evidence. Hence we may safely take these two statements as giving 
a truthful account of a sound historical tradition. Further careful 
study enables us to date this event as having happened in the year 
1000. Thus we now know that in this year a certain Lief Ericsson, 


while on a voyage to Greenland, was carried out of his course and 


i 


driven to America. 

The evidence taken from Icelandic geographical works® is also 
important. Though in its present form late, it represents, at least, 
the state of Icelandic knowledge during the Middle Ages. Further, 
some of these works tell us more about the actual discovery than 
the earlier documents cited, and are to be regarded as confirming 
these. Summarized, their evidence is that Leif the Lucky dis- 
covered the country, and Thorfinn Karlsefni made an unsuccessful 
attempt to settle there. Leif’s discovery may of course be taken 
from the other documents cited, but Thorfinn’s work is more fully 
given. These same geographies tell us that south of Greenland 
come the following countries, Helluland, Markland and Wineland. 
Even though these documents are only of value as testifying to 


°Cf. Reeve, pp. 16, 17. 
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general belief, and are probably compiled from earlier manu- 
scripts, still their testimony is worth this, that they show that these 
people did during the Middle Ages know the truth, namely that 
there is a vast land roughly to the south of Greenland. An inci- 
dental reference in the ““Eyrbyggja Saga,” chapter XLVIII,' is worth 
attention for the same reason, and as confirmation of the fuller 
evidence of the sagas. We are told of Snorri Thorbrandsson’s 
journey to Wineland with Karlsefni, and of his death by violence 
there. Finally, in this first section we have the notices in the 
“Icelandic Annals.” There are various collections of these, but we 
can summarize their evidence as on the whole they are in agree- 
ment. In 1121 we hear of a Bishop Eric (almost certainly, from 
other sources, a bishop of Greenland), who set out to re-discover 
Wineland. What happened to him we do not know. As we never 
hear of him again, and a new bishop of Greenland appears in 1125, 
we can only conclude that he never came back from his journey. 
One last reference there is in these “Annals.” In 1347 seventeen 
Greenlanders were driven ashore in Iceland after a trip to Markland. 

This finishes the first group of sources. In the teeth of all 
this it is simply impossible to deny the fact of discovery. These 
documents are not legendary; they are, as far as their authors could 
make them, sober, and often inexpressibly dull history. This dull- 
ness is incidentally testimony to their gravity. The Norse were 
rarely dull; even the truth acquired from them a color and a vivacity 
not often equaled and never surpassed: when they settled down to 
real lying, not Lucian himself could be more audacious and wildly 
imaginative. Hagiography is often, and one must sadly admit with 
some justice, considered to provide splendid scope for the imagina- 
tion. But, not all the efforts of all the hagiographers, who have 
ever lied a saint out of repute, can attain to the sublimity of fiction 
~ Cf. Reeve, p. 17, and the edition in Altnordische Saga-Bibliothek, edited by Gering, 


Halle, 1897. 
5Cf. Reeve, pp. 79-83. 
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reached by the writer of the life of St. Magnus. It has become my 
great ambition one day to prove him truthful. That the sobriety 
of these accounts may stand revealed I venture to record this master- 
piece. It will at least serve as an example of what a Norseman 
could do if he wanted to astonish. Shortly after St. Magnus’ death, 
two men were falsely accused by their enemies of rape. They 
were taken to a wood, and there, one was killed outright, and the 
other mutilated of hands, feet, eyes and tongue, and left to die. 
The maimed victim had, however, heard of Magnus, and with un- 
conquerable optimism prayed to him for two days and nights. 
Meanwhile wolves came and did their best to put the dead man 
beyond the help even of St. Magnus: to put it crudely, they ate most 
of him. Nothing daunted, the Saint at last appeared, and cured 
the mutilated one entirely and instantaneously—in view of his con- 
dition, no mean performance in itself. Justifiably confident, the 
happy convalescent set about praying for his brother, undismayed 
by the distance that brother had already gone. Again after two 
days, the wolves came back sheepishly, and restored what they had 
taken, in the way in which food taken is restored when it does not 
sit easily. The Saint again appeared and blessed the jumbled mass 
so that it reunited into the shape of man. This corpse blessed by 
the Saint came to life, and the two went off safe and whole. No 
story that I know in hagiography can equal that for sheer audacity.° 
To suggest that the men who were used to such strong meat were 
going to be content with the tame stories of the discovery of America 
is to me incredible, except on the supposition that they were trying 
to tell the truth. Nor does it avail to say that the author of this 
marvel did not write the story of the Wineland voyages; he was writ- 
ing for the same audience. If a Norseman wanted to lie, he lied 
with a vigorous thoroughness that puts any modern journalist to 
shame. 


*This story is found in Magnuss Saga hin Lengri; this is edited in the Rolls Series, 
Icelandic Sagas I, Orkneyinga Saga and Magnus Saga. The story comes on pp. 278-280. 
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These reflections have special point when we turn to the sagas 
of Eric the Red. Of the evidence so far given there can be no 
doubt. It comes from sober historical documents, which must be 
treated as other documents are. From them we arrive at this 
account. In the eleventh century the Norse world knew of the exis- 
tence of hitherto unknown lands to the south of Greenland. The 
discovery was made by chance by Lief Ericsson in the year 1000. 
Shortly after, an attempt was made at settlement under Thorfinn 
Karlsefini but it failed. Two other efforts to reach this land took 
place, one successful, the other doubtful. Finally the products of 
this land were such that it deserved to be called the “Good Land of 
Wine,” a name curiously suggestive of the title given to part of it 
by later explorers—“The Island of Bacchus.” 


II 


We come now to the final good evidence—the second group of 
sources. Here we have saga evidence and before we can summarize 
it, we must discuss its value. The Icelandic sagas are stories of great 
persons or of families, and may be true or false. To suggest that, be- 
cause some are false, all are, is as absurd as to refuse to believe 
a biographer, because there have been faked biographies. Or, there 
is a better example still of giving truth and falsehood mixed in the 
one document. We all know that no newspaper can be entirely 
trusted, that many publish deliberate falsehood, and all judge state- 
ments more by their news value than by their truth. Yet we would not 
therefore reject every statement of a newspaper as insufficiently 
attested and probably false. The sagas are, however, better as evi- 
dence, than a newspaper. We know their purpose, the manner of 
their composition and propagation, and usually know therefore how 
to distinguish truth from fiction. We have moreover a guarantee 
denied us in the world of journalism, in that we know the romantic 
sagas were not deliberately deceptive but as frank fiction as a modern 
novel. Thus the Norse were capable of distinguishing between the 
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two kinds, as we see in King Sverrir’s preference for the fictitious.” 
Though the same evidence tells us that many confused the true with 
the false, that is an objection that can be urged with greater force 
against the newspaper. Further the circumstances of their narra- 
tion gave the true sagas special safeguards against falsehood. A 
lie might be followed by very unpleasant consequences for the liar, 
and even an exaggeration might not be well received. The saga 
tellers could not open their columns to correspondence, but they did 
something better: they told their stories before audiences which might 
easily number many who knew them as well as the teller, and may 
have had special reasons for insisting on the truth—often violently 
insisting. Thus Snorri in the preface to the “Heimskringla” tells us 
how he used skaldic songs, adding, 

It is the custom of skalds to praise him most in whose presence they 
are; but no one would dare tell the man himself deeds of his which all 
who heard knew to be falsehood and lies, and which he himself knew 
to be so; that would be mockery indeed, but no praise. 

If that was the opinion current in Norse lands, it is worth noting 
that the Norse were not people whom it was safe to mock. Moreover 


this is confirmed by other remarks. Thus we have the skald who 
had used all his stories before Harald Hardrada save one; this he 
hesitated to tell, for it was the story of the king himself.** In Njal’s 


*T have at the moment no other reference to this story of King Sverrir than to The 
Icelandic Sagas by Craigie, in the Cambridge Manuals of Science and Literature, p. 17. 
However this, though meant as a short introduction only to the subject, is a trustworthy 
book. 

“This story is told in Craigie, p. 16; and also in Du Chaillu, vol. Il, p. 393. As it 
illustrates very well the manner in which sagas were composed and handed on I shall 
quote the passage in Du Chaillu’s translation from the Saga of Harald Hardrada. “One 
summer an Icelander came to King Harald, who asked him what he knew. He said 
he knew some sagas. The king said ‘I will receive thee, and thou shalt join my court 
this winter, and always entertain my men when they want it, whoever asks thee.’ He did 
so... the Icelander began to look sad; the king saw it and asked him for the reason, and 
he said it was his variable temper. The king answered: ‘That is not the reason, but I 
will guess it; I suspect that thy sagas are now all told, for thou hast always entertained 
every man who asked thee this winter, and often by night and by day; now thou dost 
not like the sagas to be wanting during Yule, but wilt not tell the same sagas again.” 
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saga we have a fine example of the forceful methods of these 
primitive reviewers. The skald there told the story of the burn- 
ing of Njal and his family, but so unfairly that an interested 
party who overheard promptly cut his head off, and, on explanation, 
was approved as having done the right thing.” Criticism as prompt 


The Icelander said: ‘Thy guess is right; the only saga that remains is one which I dare 
not tell here for it is the saga of your voyage to the Holy Land.’ The king answered: 
‘That is a saga which I am most curious to hear; now thou shalt not recite before Yule... 
but the first Yule-day thou shalt begin this saga and tell part of it; then there will be 
great drinking and they cannot sit long listening to it. I will manage that the saga 
shall last during Yule and thou wilt not find whether I like it well or ill.’ Accordingly 
the Icelander began his saga the first Yule-day, and after he had told it a short while 
the king told him to stop. People then began to talk much about this entertainment; 
some said it was very bold of the Icelander to tell this saga, and had doubts how the king 
would like it; some thought he told it well, others less well. The king took good care 
that they listened well; he managed that it lasted as long as Yule. The thirteenth day 
the king said: ‘Art thou not curious to know, Icelander, how I like the saga?’ He 
answered: ‘I am afraid to hear, lord.’ The king said: ‘I think it very well told and 
nowhere is the truth deviated from; but who taught thee?’ He answered: ‘I used in Ice 
land to go to the Assembly every summer, and every summer I learnt a part of the saga 
which was told by Haldor Snorrason.’ The king said: ‘It is not strange that thou knowest 
it well, as thou hast learnt it from him, and this saga shall be of use to thee; thou art 
welcome to stay with me as long as thou wilt.’ ” Haldor had been as a matter of fact 
Harald’s companion in his adventures oversea, and, as Snorri tells us in the Heimskringla 
version of the Hardrada Saga, it was he who brought the saga of this king to Iceland. 

#2Njal’s saga, perhaps the best-known of the Icelandic sagas can be found, among other 
editions, in the Altnordische Saga-Bibliothek, where it is edited by Finnur Jonson. This 
is the edition I have used to verify the story quoted above. In that edition the story 
is given in ch. 155. For the general reader the better reference is to Dasent’s well-known 
translation now published in the Everyman’s Library by Dent in London. There it is 
called The Story of Burnt Njal, and this particular tale of the killing of Gunarr comes 
in ch. 154. However as the episode not only shows well the Norse views on truth in 
sagas, but also gives a good insight into Norse ways, I shall translate it here: “It hap- 
pened that Gunarr was also there telling the saga [i.e. of the burning of Njal]. But 
Kari and his companions listened to him meanwhile from outside... King Sigtryggr 
asked ‘How did Skarphedinn stand the pain of burning?’ ‘Well at first’ said Gunarr 
‘but in the end he broke down’. He twisted all he said to such an extent that he lied 
freely. Kari could not bear this; he jumped into the room with his sword drawn and... 
cut at Gunarr’s neck and so strongly that his head flew off on to the table before the 
king and the earls. Earl Sigurd knew the man who had done the killing and said 
‘Take Kari and kill him’... Flosi said ‘Kari has not done this without justification. .. 
he has done what he was entitled to do’ [or even, ‘bound to do’]. Kari went away and 
no one pursued him; and he and his companions went to their ships.” 
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and as final does rather cramp a story-teller’s use of his imagination; 
were it in use today we might believe our journalists more readily. 
Again, as the stories crystallized into their traditional form, the 
instinct of the Norse was to learn them as they had always been 
told—another safeguard. Of course as years went by, fictitious 
additions might be made; but these are usually easy to discover, as 
they stand apart from the main story. The real facts would not 
often be tampered with, though they might be added to. Finally 
for most of the genuinely historical sagas we have confirmatory evi- 
dence in other sagas and better still in other historical documents. 
As might be expected, when we remember the time at which they 
were composed and the natural tendency to telescope events, the 
chronology is often unsound and always difficult. But it is possible 
with the aid of collateral evidence to work out the dates of the chief 
events. Thus we may conclude with Reeve: “There is indeed no 
clear reason why the statements of an historical saga should be 
called into question where these statements are logically consistent 
and collaterally confirmed.” 

With this preamble to the sagas, all too short as it is, we can go 
on to the story of the discovery of America as told by the chief 
saga of that event. As we have said, there are two texts,”* but as their 
differences are minor we may content ourselves with recognizing 
their existence, and set down straightway a summary of the story 
as told by them both. It opens, as is customary, with the genealogies 
of the people concerned. These we can leave aside, though in a 
fuller treatment they are important, as they provide points of con- 
tact with other documents. The story proper opens with an account 
of Eric Thorvaldsson’s early history. A typical Icelander, his par- 
ticipation in feuds led to his outlawry. Having heard of Greenland, 
which had been sighted by a certain Gunnbjorn, he went there and 
settled, giving to it the name it has since borne. After this, yet more 
Icelanders, having failed at home, set sail to join Eric, led by Thor- 

*The two texts are, of course, Hauksbok and A. M. 557. 
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bjorn Vifilsson. On landing this party stayed first with a man called 
Thorkel. In this house Thorbjorn’s daughter Gudrid was induced 
to take part in a pagan prophetic ritual."* If truth were of no account 
to the writer, here was a chance to give his imagination full rein. 
It must however be admitted that apart from the vivid description 
of the sorceress’ dress and of the rubrics of the ceremony, the story 
is very tame. All that the wise woman was able to do was to foretell 
the proximate end of a season of want, and to prophesy to Gudrid 
that great things were in store for her including a marriage in 


Greenland.” 
Neither of these prophecies seems to call for much spiritual vision; 


“It might be of interest to translate the details of the ceremony. “Thorkell invited 
the sorceress to his home and she haa a good reception according to custom when a 
woman such as she was entertained. A seat of honor was prepared for her and a cushion 
spread upon it filled with hen-feathers. When she came in the evening with the man 
who had been sent to meet her, she was dressed in this fashion: she had over her a black 
cloak with straps on it, and it was covered with gems all over from top to bottom. Round 
her neck she wore glass beads, and on her head a black lambskin hood which had inside 
white catskin. In her hand she carried a staff with a knob on it, it was brass mounted 
and round the knob were precious stones. She wore round her a girdle of touchwood, 
and attached to it was a large skin bag and she kept therein the charms she needed for 
her magic. On her feet she had shaggy calfskin shoes with long laces and large tin 
balls at the ends. She had on her hands catskin gloves which were white and hairy in- 
side... A porridge of kidsmilk was made for her and the hearts of all the animals they 
had there were cooked for her. She had a bronze spoon and a knife with an ivory handle, 
and two brass rings and with the point broken... And the next day towards the eve- 
ning there was prepared for her the things she needed to perform her magic. She told 
them to fetch her that woman who knew the chant necessary for magic which is called 
Wardlocks [weird charms]... Then the women drew up in a circle around her dais 
while she sat thereon. Gudrid sang the charm so beautifully and well that nobody 
thought he had ever heard the charm sung with a fairer voice than that. The wise woman 
thanked her for the song and said ‘Many spirits have now come hither and they think 
it fair to hear the charm so well recited, spirits who before preferred to part from us, 
and would not give us service. And many things are now manifest to me which before 
were hidden ’.” 

After this she goes on to utter the tame prophecies mentioned in the text. In this 
translation I have used the Hauksbok text. 

Why Vigfusson and York Powell translate this passage in the “Origines” as though 
Thorbjorg foretold a third marriage to Gudrid, I do not know. In the MS as given in 
facsimile in Reeve there is no number mentioned. 
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any palmist could do as well, and a medium would be discredited 
who could do no better. Hence there is nothing here to shake our 
confidence in the story. Thorbjorn now joined Eric, who gave him 
land on which to settle. Meanwhile Leif, Eric’s son, was in Norway. 
There, King Olaf Tryggvason came to trust him, and commissioned 
him to preach Christianity in Greenland. Leif agreed and set out 
for his home. On his way he came upon a new land, being carried 
there by wind and tides. He found there wild grapes and wheat, and 
also a tree still unidentified. Of all these he took samples and then 
sailed back to Greenland.*® There he proclaimed Christianity with 
fair success. It is interesting to notice in passing that the Faith he 
taught is called the universal Faith. Eric seems to have been more 
interested in the new land, than in the new Faith. At some time, 
which it is difficult if not impossible to fix, he and his other son, 
Thorsteinn, made an unsuccessful effort to reach the unknown coun- 
try. At this point we are treated to a series of mild ghost stories. 
They are too normal to be worth repeating, and need not affect our 
judgment of the saga’s veracity; even if they belong to the original 
story they show us only that the Norse believed in ghosts very easily, 
which is not only not surprising but actually is true. 

The next item of importance is the genealogy of Thorfinn Karl- 
sefni, which heralds his arrival in Greenland with companions. 
Notable among the arrivals was Snorri Thorbrandsson. One sen- 
tence in this part is interesting as showing the writer’s advertence to 
the needs of evidence. “It is not recorded how long a voyage they 
had,” a remark that surely indicates some solicitude for the truth. 
Karlsefni soon married Gudrid the daughter of Thorbjorn. Later 


*This voyage is so important in the history of the discovery that it may be as well 
to translate the actual words of the original account. Once more for sake of convenience 
I shall be content to use the Hauksbok text alone. “Leif put out to sea [i.e. from Nor- 
way to go to his home in Greenland] and was a long time out on the ocean, and he came 
upon lands which he had not before expected. There were there fields of wild wheat 
and vines growing. There were those trees which are called masur [maple?]. Of all 
these they took some samples; some branches so big that they were used in housebuild- 
ing... Leif came to land in Ericsfirth.” 
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at an uncertain date he decided to attempt the discovery of Leif’s 
land. He set sail on his adventure with one hundred and sixty 
companions, taking with him his wife. 

In sailing south from Greenland they came first to a land, appar- 
ently barren, with Arctic fauna, and covered with great slabs of 
stone. This they called Helluland—“Slabland.” Going further 
south they came to a land, thickly wooded and with many wild beasts; 
this they named “Forestland.” To the southeast of this was an island 
where they found a bear and to which they therefore gave the name 
“Bear Island.” Some considerable distance further south they found 
a cape with long stretches of sand by it. The cape they called 
““Keelness,” because of a wreck they found there, and the land they 
named “Longstrands.” From here they sailed along a very indented 
coast into a bay. They seemed to think it now time to find out more 
about this land. Though Norsemen, they were not so foolhardy 
as to risk their own persons needlessly; hence they put ashore two 
Irish slaves whom Olaf had given Leif, and who were noted for their 
speed. These soon returned bringing with them wheat and grapes 
as samples of the wealth of the country." Whether they added an 
unfavorable report we do not know; but Karlsefni decided to move 
on. Accordingly they continued southwards, till they came to another 
indented coast, and there they put into a bay. In the bay stood an 
island, so surrounded by currents that they called it “Stream Island,” 
and the inlet “Streamfirth.” Here at last they tried to settle. The 


“Here again it might be as well to translate the story of the first Irishmen known to 
have landed in America. “King Olaf Tryggvason had given Leif two Irish slaves, the 
man was called Haki, and the woman Hekia. They were swifter than deer. These 
people were in the ship with Karlsefni. But when they had sighted Longstrands they 
put the Irish ashore and ordered them to run into the land to the south and investigate 
the nature of the country, and to return before three days were over. They had on that 
costume while they call ‘kiafal’ [in Irish apparently gioball] which was so made that 
it had above it a hood, and was open at the sides and without arms, and was joined 
between the legs with a button and a loop; but elsewhere they were bare. There then 
they waited. But when the slaves came back, one had in his hand a bunch of grapes 
and the other had an ear of wild wheat. They came out to the ship and then they 


sailed on their way.” 
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land, which is described as mountainous, they found attractive at 
first. But the winter, for which they had not prepared, was so hard 
that a quarrel ensued, apparently partly religious. After an un- 
known type of whale had made them all ill, they took to prayer. 
This proved efficacious, and the weather improving they found it 
possible to hunt and fish. The quarrel now came to a head, and 
a few of them went off together, apparently the pagan party, to try 
and reach Wineland by sailing north around the cape, and then 
westwards. However, they were driven across the Atlantic on to 
the Irish coast, where they had small mercy from the inhabitants. 
Karlsefni and the others continued their journey southwards. After 
a long time they came to a river flowing into the sea through a lake. 
Its entrance was blocked except at high tide by sandbanks. This 
place they called “Lagoon.”** Here, inland, in hollows they found 
wild wheat, and on the hills vines; fish and game too were plentiful. 
Immensely happy they settled down. Soon however the natives came 
in large numbers. The description of these is unfortunately ob- 
scured by manuscript difficulties. They were either small ugly men, 
or very dark” ugly men, with ugly hair, big eyes, and prominent 
cheek-bones. At first relations were friendly and commercial. Soon 
trouble began. The Norse say that the natives were frightened by 
the bellowing of a bull in the Norse camp, but even their account 
leads one to suspect the commercial methods of the Norse to have 


**As this is the most southerly point reached by the explorers, here if anywhere would 
they have come to what is now the United States. Hence it may perhaps be as well to 
give the original description of Lagoon. “They found there in that land fields of wild 
wheat where there were hollows and on the heights everywhere vines. Every stream 
there was full of fish. There was a great number of beasts in the woods of all kinds.” 
The coast-line has already been described in the text. 

The confusion comes from the use of different words in our two texts. As a rule the 
differences between the two are negligible from the point of view of the meaning or else 
one is a little fuller than the other. Here however at a most interesting point the two 
texts have very different meanings. Hauksbok describes the Skraelings as “svartir” 
which means “dark”; A. M. 557 describes them as “smair” which means “small”. 
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been too sharp.” Whatever the reason, the Skraellings (as they called 
the natives) were angered and attacked the settlers. They were 
driven off, but strangely enough seem to have scared the hardy war- 
riors so badly that they decided to leave. They went back to Stream- 
firth where they stayed in all three years. Here comes the only 
story that disgraces this sober narrative. They are said to have 
come across one-footed people. However this episode even if origi- 
nal (which its wide dissemination among different peoples would 
lead us to suspect it not to be) need not make us set Karlsefni down 
a very Rougemont. The adventure must have been a very strong 
temptation to a romantically inclined traveller, and this one fall 
from virtue is not too serious. At Streamfirth Thorfinn’s son Snorri 
was born. (Thorbrand Snorrason by the way had been killed in the 
fight with the Skraellings.) During this stay Karlsefni returned to 
Lagoon but never permanently. At last the scarcity of women 
made the little colony restless. They broke up their settlement and 
returned home. 

This is the earliest, and best confirmed narrative of the discovery.” 
In view of its sobriety, and its agreement with other sources, its 
immense probability and its verification by subsequent discoveries, 
it seems fair to say that we can accept it as truthful. 


The two texts agree in telling us that the Skraelings were very anxious to buy red 
cloth from the Norse; and that when the supply of cloth began to run out, the Norse 
cut it up into small strips no wider than a finger’s breadth; we are also told that the 
Skraelings gave as much and more for these strips as they had given for larger pieces. 
Of coursé it may have been so, but the tale does suggest a more satisfactory reason for 
the attack than that actually assigned. 

“Throughout this narrative of Karlsefni’s voyage I have been using Reeve’s edition of 
the Norse texts. The Origines give versions of both the texts, and Vigfusson has edited 
the bulk of the text in An Icelandic Prose Reader (Oxford, 1879). For my translations 
I have used the Hauksbok text alone because it is given first in Reeve, and there is no 
radical difference between the two; nor for the purpose of my translation did it much 
matter that I should have a perfectly collated text. Except in the quotation in note 11, I 
have thought it advisable to make my own translations. 
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IV 


Hence, we may conclude with the scanty but certain knowledge 
that the Norse people did discover America in the eleventh century. 
They sailed so far and passed so many types of land that they must 
have reached very near the present United States, if they did not 
actually get to them. The discoverer was Leif Ericsson in the year 
1000; the real explorer was Thorfinn Karlsefni who with his men 
lived there three years, but failed to make a permanent settlement. 
The first true-born American was Snorri, the son of the great explorer. 
All this is certain. The less certain information of the other sources, 
the reasons for rejecting them, and the false information they give, 
it would take too long to discuss now. Such discussion must be 
postponed perhaps to another article. But here is certain knowledge, 
which can be accepted without doubt. In itself not very much, nor 
very important, it is not uninteresting, and may suggest to those who 
know the coast-line of Canada and the northern States the absorbing 
pursuit of trying to recognize, from his description of them, what 
parts Karlsefni actually reached. 
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achievement of a general union was briefly surveyed in a for- 

mer issue of this magazine,’ and an attempt was made to 
discuss some features of that particular method known as the World 
Conference on Faith and Order. The movement organized under 
this title, and naturally designed to promote successive conferences 
from time to time, now centers all its energies upon its first formal 
achievement in the approaching Conference at Lausanne in the com- 
ing month of August. 


| lHE growing impetus of the Protestant world towards the 


I 


The year and place of this assembly of delegates from nearly 
ninety denominations were decided in a preliminary meeting held at 
Geneva in August, 1920. Afterwards a draft of proposed agenda, 
supplemented by a list of topics prepared by a Subjects Committee, 
was circulated for consideration by regional units and conferences, 
whose various reports were received during the ensuing two or three 
years. Finally, the precise dates of the coming sessions at Lausanne 
—aAugust 3 to 21, 1927—-were fixed at a preliminary meeting of the 
Continuation Committee at Berne in August, 1926. On this occa- 
sion a modification of the tentative plan of procedure was found 
expedient. The existing agenda, the subject of so much prelimin- 
ary discussion, were now definitely abandoned in favor of a sub- 
stitute to be couched in amended terms, which might not seem to 
commit the Conference in advance to certain conclusions apparently 


*Vol. I, No. 1 (June, 1926), pp. 153-169. 
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suggested by the very form of the questions as originally proposed. 
The record of this meeting, distributed as official literature, em- 
bodies only a brief list of the most general topics for future dis- 
cussion. It is understood that since that time a more complete sub- 
stitute for the obsolete agenda has been furnished to active pro- 
moters of the future Conference, and apparently it is also supplied 
on request to persons who may express themselves as interested. As 
to wider distribution, however, a comparative measure of reserve 
seems to govern the use of the schedule of agenda now in force. If 
this impression is correct, the propriety and prudence of such action 
is hardly open to criticism. Active contributors to the coming Con- 
ference are certainly best qualified to discuss the proposed issues 
with the least risk of misjudging or obscuring them. 

Public remark upon evident issues has not, however, been want- 
ing, especially as the date of the Conference draws near and its im- 
portance engages an increasing measure of attention. Although 
some lay members of the enlisted societies are not yet even aware of 
the coming event, there are probably none such among their minis- 
tries. Some of their eminent men have during the past year con- 
tributed to various periodicals the most candid discussions of prob- 
lems believed to await the Conference, exhibiting all of the divergent 
viewpoints involved. Incidentally, the extremes of opposition have 
been presented by two prominent Anglican writers appearing simul- 
taneously in different magazines. In the Anglican Theological Review 
of October, 1926, Dr. Francis J. Hall admonishes non-Episcopal 
seekers of union to bestow serious attention upon “the Anglo-Catho- 
lic position” as grounded on the continuous tradition of a Divinely 
“appointed” nucleus of Christian faith and practice, which, he 
affirms, can never be compromised even in the interests of unity. 
While Bishop Parsons, of California, writing in the Christian Union 
Quarterly of the same month, proclaims a gospel of undisguised sub- 
jectivism, declaring that “revelation never stops” and that “dis- 
covery of God in growing measure” is the way of salvation to which 
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Lausanne must prepare to contribute. Here is no mere antithesis 
between Episcopacy and Congregationalism, such as Dr. Hall 
chiefly apprehends, but a rift that cleaves to its base the very notion 
of religion. Equivocal formulas may seem to bridge the chasm for 
a time, but only that a remoter future may sound it to its fatal depths. 
It may be as well for the prospects of the Conference that such situa- 
tions should reveal themselves in advance, without at the same time 
embarrassing future discussion by taking their respective texts from 
the current agenda. 

Indeed, so far as candid anticipation may be of service, the Con- 
tinuation Committee itself appears to have welcomed a generous 
measure of public discussion. Early in the present year a small 
volume “issued under the auspices of the World Conference on Faith 
and Order”, and entitled “Can the Churches Unite?” presented a 
collection of articles previously published on the problems and pros- 
pects of Lausanne. Of the eighteen articles in this collection one 
is the work of a Catholic priest; the rest proceed from able repre- 
sentatives of ten distinct Protestant societies and two limited federa- 
tions. Their range of comprehension in topic, method and conclu- 
sion affords a fair view of the whole collective situation with which 
the World Conference movement stands confronted. The writers 
seldom if ever deflect from issues obviously vital to their respective 
viewpoints, yet few indeed are the principles or the conclusions dis- 
cernible as common ground among them. In collecting and issuing 
so striking a variety of expressions of opinion, the Continuation 
Committee stands true to its constant profession to minimize or con- 
ceal none of the questions that beset the path to union, but to face 
them with all possible frankness. 


II 


Catholics, on their part, while not directly concerned in the pros- 
pect, have not been wholly unobservant. Until recently, it is true, 
but few of them have been aware of the approaching Conference, 
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and scarce half a dozen have noticed it in print. Early in the present 
year, however, the subject was brought from a Roman source to the 
general attention of American Catholic readers, through the syndi- 
cated News Service of the National Catholic Welfare Conference. 
The source of the notice thus distributed was none other than the 
Osservatore Romano, which, although not strictly an official organ of 
the Vatican, is regarded as fairly reflecting its attitude on matters 
of general interest. The editor’s appreciation of the Lausanne Con- 
ference, thus given in an English translation to the Catholic press 
of this country, is therefore of interest not only for its actual influ- 
ence on Catholic thought, but also because of its title to attention.” 

The Osservatore frankly acknowledges an interest in the impend- 
ing experiment. After essaying some outline of the program of the 
Conference, it comments upon certain internal sources of opposition, 
particularly the declared hostility of “‘an authoritative Anglo-Catho- 
lic review” which foresees “no lasting value” as likely to result. In 
this the Osservatore sees a manifestation of “the incurable spirit of 
division” which pursues the rejection of Divinely constituted author- 
ity in Christian belief and practice. Speaking then for itself, but 
only from the viewpoint of “students and calm observers of religious 
phenomena”, it welcomes the evidence of earnest desire for unity 
“in these meetings of the Protestant and Schismatic world”’, avows its 
disposition “to admit the good will of those promoting” the move- 
ment, and remarks that a sincere quest of unity will find it “only 
there where it is”, in that repository of faith and charity which was 
and is the realization of Christian unity. Of the Catholic Church 
it says: 

We are sure of knowing and understanding its great thoughts and 
its sentiments when we say that it feels for its erring children an infinite 


compassion: a compassion made up of maternal solicitude, nourished by 
centuries of history and expressed in its magnificent liturgy, in which 


*For the American press notice entire see, e. g. the New York Catholic News, 
January 15, 1927, p. 5. 
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the memory of the separated brethren is ever mingled with a deep and 
pious sense of mercy and confident waiting. And it is particularly 
during the present days when agitations and disillusionments cause the 
world to seek ever more anxiously for an ubi consistam, and when the 
ranks of the dissidents are moved by uncertain desires for union, that 
the generous Mother is moved by still greater thought and affection 
for them, adding to her solemn supplications a new note of high faith 
and heartfelt desire. 

The promoters of the present conference ask for prayers that “God 
may deign to favor the effort in behalf of Christian unity and prepare 
minds and hearts for reconciliation.” They and all our brothers who 
wander in error may rest assured that among all these prayers, those 
of Rome will be and already are the sincerest, the warmest and the most 
confident. Bending low before her ancient altars, she says: “We pray 
Thee, O Lord, that Thou wilt hear us, to the end that Thou wilt deign 
to call back all those who err to the unity of the Church.”* 


That the World Conference, or any similarly conceived endeavor 
after better things, could not be an object of utter indifference to 
the faithful of Christ, the Osservatore’s public comment was not 


really the first intimation. It little more than echoes and unfolds a 
briefer statement of eight years previous by the late Pontiff Bene- 
dict XV. Both in itself and in certain consequences ensuing from 
its occasion, that utterance sounded the keynote of the Church’s 
attitude towards the present situation, and is therefore worthy of at- 


tentive consideration. 


III 


It has been stated that the first direct preparations for the assem- 
bly at Lausanne were the work of a preliminary conference held at 
Geneva in 1920. In order to make this earlier conference universal, 
a deputation of three bishops and two other clergymen of the Ameri- 
can Episcopal Church in the spring of 1919 traversed Europe and 


*Cited from the most recent addition to the Church’s public Litany, prescribed by 
Pope Pius XI, March 22, 1922, which reads in full: Ut omnes errantes ad unitatem 
Ecclesiae revocare, et infideles universos ad Evangelii lumen perducere digneris, Te 


rogamus, audi nos. 
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the nearer East, conferring in person with the official heads of all 
accessible Christian organizations, and inviting their representation 
at Geneva in the following year. No pains were spared by the 
Deputation to discharge its mission adequately and with all possible 
tact. Its invitation was accepted by eleven autocephalous units of 
the schismatical East, as well as by most of the principal Protestant 
organizations of Europe and Great Britain. Upon arriving in Rome 
to extend the same invitation to the Vatican, the Anglican Deputation 
was courteously received and in due course admitted to audience with 
the Supreme Pontiff Benedict XV. Of this audience and its result 
the Deputation, in their official report,* speak with all dignity and 
courtesy, though constrained to acknowledge in the following words 
a marked distinction between two aspects of the interview: 


The genuineness of the Pope’s personal friendliness towards us was 
as outstanding as the positiveness of his official declination of our invi- 
tation. His Holiness himself emphasized the distinction. It was pointed 
out that substantially all of Christendom except the Roman Catholic 
Church had indicated a readiness to take part in the World Conference, 
and that in a very real sense, though unofficially, our invitation repre- 
sented this large constituency. We also ventured the opinion that the 
World Conference at this particular crisis in the world’s history pre- 
sented a stragetic missionary opportunity to the Roman Catholic 
Church. But it was difficult to press our view of the case in the face of 
a contrary decision which had previously been reached. The answer 
had been given and we took our leave. We cannot truly say that we 
were surprised, but we think that a large part of Christendom will 
share our disappointment that the authorities of the Roman Catholic 
Church could not see their way to enter into friendly conference with 
other Christians. When we had concluded our business, the Pope 
extended the hospitality of the Vatican to us, urged a longer stay in 
Rome, and gave us his blessing. The Pope’s reply to our invitation 
was given verbally; but as we left the audience room, the following 
written statement, which had been prepared prior to our visit and which 


‘Report of the Deputation to Europe and the East, World Conference Publication 
No. 32, pp. 10-12. 
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faithfully represents the official language of His Holiness, was handed 
to us by Archbishop Cerretti: 

“The Holy Father, after having thanked them for their visit, stated 
that as successor of St. Peter and Vicar of Christ he had no greater de- 
sire than that there should be one fold and one shepherd. His Holiness 
added that the teaching and practice of the Roman Catholic Church re- 
garding the unity of the visible Church of Christ was well known to 
everybody and therefore it would not be possible for the Catholic 
Church to take part in such a Congress as the one proposed. His Holi- 
ness, however, by no means wishes to disapprove of the Congress in 
question for those who are not in union with the Chair of Peter, on 
the contrary he earnestly desires and prays that, if the Congress is 
practicable, those who take part in it may, by the grace of God, see 
the light and become reunited to the visible Head of the Church, by 


whom they will be received with open arms.” 

Together with the above the Archbishop placed in our hands at the 
same time a copy of the letter of the Cardinal Secretary of State, of 
November 8, 1865, “Ad quosdam puseistas anglicos,” and a copy of 
the Encyclical Letter of the S. Congregation of the Holy Office, of 
September 16, 1864, “Apostolicae Sedi.” 

The episode recorded by this extract was an event of no slight 
significance. The statement of the Pope here cited in full has been 
quite rightly understood as the Church’s declination to be represented 
by authorized delegates, not only in the Geneva Conference of the 
ensuing year, but in any further stage or function of the World 
Conference movement. In extending their invitation to the Vicar 
of Christ the leaders of the movement were quite consistent with their 
own conception of Christian universality and equality. Not less 
was Benedict XV, in returning the inevitable negative, true to the 
nature of that universal realm of grace and truth over which he 
ruled in the Name of Christ. It was the Catholic Church, thus 
speaking through its earthly head, that observed the distinction so 
persistently ignored at present in non-Catholic quarters, between 
sympathy for minds misled and sympathy with the errors that mis- 
lead them. “To enter into friendly conference with other Chris- 
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tians” who are organized for action independent of Christ’s com- 
mission, and who would invite its only lawful possessor to discuss 
its tenure, its efficacy and even its very existence, would be a pro- 
ceeding to which Peter’s heir could and did apply but one word. 
He did not term it superfluous or unprofitable, but simply impos- 
sible. To many the saying has seemed a hard one. But at least 
it is self-consistent; and, most significantly, it has never varied. The 
Anglican Deputation “could not truly say that they were surprised”. 

Nor less clearly could the voice of Christendom’s true shepherd 
be recognized in the Pope’s sincere profession of that “high faith and 
heartfelt desire” which the Osservatore Romano acknowledges as 
the Catholic’s inevitable interest in the World Conference. In per- 
fect harmony with the negative portion of his reply—indeed, as its 
natural complement—stands not only the personal friendliness which 
the Deputation’s report so gracefully acknowledges, but also the 
Pontiff’s expressed desire for the organic unity of all who profess 
to follow Christ, and his consequent interest in the World Confer- 
ence as a possible contribution to that end. 


IV 


For Catholics at large the whole occurrence has had an important 
sequel covering not only the question of official delegation in the 
name of the Church but also the conduct of all her members even 
in private capacity. Neither their practical attitude towards con- 
ference on Christian unity, nor the principle that should govern that 
attitude, has been left without authentic regulation; and to this our 
attention must now be given. ‘The reader will have observed the 
final sentence of the extract above cited from the Report of the 
Anglican Deputation. The two documents there mentioned as given 
to the visitors together with the written draft of the Pope’s reply, now 
possess a significance beyond that of their original scope. In con- 
nection with their first issuance these documents have been noticed 
in the pages of more than one biography, most recently in Dom 
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Cuthbert Butler’s Life of Bishop Ullathorne, but nowhere, perhaps, 
so fully as in Mr. Purcell’s “Life and Letters of Ambrose Phillipps 
de Lisle”.’ It will be recalled that this cultured and zealous Eng- 
lish convert became in 1857 the principal founder of a society for 
concerted intercession for the return of Anglicans to Catholic unity, 
and that both Catholics and Anglicans in considerable numbers 
joined its ranks. To the practice of such intercession there could 
never have been reasonable objection, had not the Anglican specu- 
lation of a tripartite Catholic Church awaiting real unity been pro- 
pounded as the dominant incentive of the society’s existence and 
operation, as though its Catholic members tacitly conceded the truth 
of such an idea. It was on this account that the Holy Office in 1864 
most naturally addressed to the English hierarchy an encyclical pro- 
hibiting the membership of Catholics in the Association for Promot- 
ing the Unity of Christendom. Under the impression that their 
attitude had been misunderstood in Rome, nearly two hundred 
Anglican clergymen thereupon addressed to Cardinal Patrizi, then 
Secretary of the Holy Office, a respectful protest against this en- 


cyclical. To their protest the Cardinal, on November 8, 1865, re- 
plied over his own signature in a long letter “To certain Puseyite 


Anglicans”, upholding the decision of the Holy Office and defending 
its theological reasons. Notwithstanding a form of collective ad- 
dress which in English may seem rather indifferent, the tone of this 
letter is as courteous as its attitude is firm. 

That these two Roman documents of half a century earlier were 
formally presented to the Anglican Deputation of the World Con- 
ference Committee in 1919 implies of itself that their teaching was 
regarded as in some degree appropriate to the situation created by 
the Anglican invitation to Geneva. Since that event, however, the 
fact of such appropriateness has been placed beyond all private in- 
terpretation. The Holy Office itself, which under the Supreme Pon- 


5Vol. I, chapter XV and Appendix III. 
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tiff is the highest ordinary tribunal in matters of faith and morals, 
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and in disciplinary action directly due to either, has decided that 
Catholic participation in such assemblies as the World Conference 
must be disapproved of for the same reasons as those which led in 
1864 to the prohibition of Catholic membership in the Association 
for Promoting the Unity of Christendom. The decree conveying this 
decision is therefore of vital moment, and noteworthy also is its issu- 
ance on July 4, 1919, within three months after the invitation to 
the Geneva Conference had been declined. Since the translation 
here offered is the writer’s own, the original Latin text is also pre- 


sented : 

In generali consessu Supremae 
Sacrae Congregationis Sancti Officii, 
habito feria IV, 2 julii 1919, pro- 
posito dubio: “Utrum instructiones 
hujus ejusdem Supremae Sacrae Con- 
gregationis, latae die 16 septembris 
1864, circa participationem catholi- 
corum cuidam societati Londini erec- 
tae ad procurandam, ut aiebant, 
christianitatis unitatem, applicandae 
sint, et a fidelibus servandae etiam 
quoad eorundem participationem 
conventibus quibuscumque, comitiis- 
que publicis vel privatis, ab acatholi- 
cis indictis, qui finem sibi praesti- 
tuunt unionem procurandi omnium 
coetuum christianorum nomen sibi 
vindicantium”; Emi ac Rmi Dni Car- 
dinales in rebus fidei et morum In- 
quisitores Generales respondendum 
mandarunt: “Affirmative, et iterum 
evulgandas esse in ephemeride of- 
ficiali Sanctae Sedis supra memora- 
tas litteras, una cum aliis ad quos- 
dam Puseistas anglicos datis, die 8 
novembris 1865”. 





In a general session of the Supreme 
Sacred Congregation of the Holy Of- 
fice, held on Wednesday, July 2, 
1919, the question being proposed: 
“Whether the instructions of this same 
Supreme Sacred Congregation issued 
on September 16, 1864, concerning 
the membership of Catholics in a so- 
ciety formed in London ‘for pro- 
moting’ the so-called ‘unity of Chris- 
tendom’, are to be applied and ob- 
served by the Faithful also as regards 
their participation in any kind of con- 
ventions and assemblies, public or 
private, called by non-Catholics, the 
aim of which is to promote the union 
of all societies claiming the name of 
Christian”; the Most Eminent and 
Most Reverend Lord Cardinals, In- 
quisitors General in matters of faith 
and morals, ordered reply to be 
made: “Jn the affirmative, and that in 
the official journal of the Holy See 
the letter above mentioned is to be re- 
published, together with the other ad- 
dressed to certain Puseyite Anglicans 
on November 8, 1865”. 
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Thus far the entire matter of the decree, which concludes with the 
customary attestation of Papal approbation and the signature of the 
Notary dated July 4, 1919. 

Though this legislation regulates only the conduct of Catholics, its 
enactment, if better known, might have served to rectify certain ideas 
entertained by others. While public reference of Protestant writers to 
the absence of Catholic representation from the proposed Conference 
has been uniformly courteous, it has sometimes reflected imperfect 
conceptions of the attitude thus assumed. To the mind of the Rev. 
Floyd W. Tomkins, Jr., the Church’s aloofness both from the World 
Conference and from similar recent activities in general is due to 
the fact that “her policy does not permit her to take part in efforts 
towards corporate reunion”.® In the words of Mr. Frederic C. More- 
house, “‘only the great Roman communion will be unrepresented; not 
because it is not wanted, not because it is uninvited, not even because 
it is uninterested, but because its primate deemed it undesirable for 
the invitation to be accepted’. The utterance of the Holy Office, 
however, exhibits neither the transient character of mere “policy” 
nor the simply prudent avoidance of what is “undesirable”. Much 
less does there exist in the common mind of “the great Roman com- 
munion” any antithesis between its own “interest” in Lausanne and 
the judgment of “its primate”. The decree of 1919 not only pro- 
hibits, but identifies the necessity of its prohibition with a truth which 
lies at the heart of every Catholic’s saving faith—the essential and 
therefore actual unity of Christ’s own Church. This is a truth not 
merely implicitly retained, but explicitly comprehended by even the 
most unlettered of the Church’s members, and the briefest investiga- 
tion will reveal the fact that its bearing on the pres2nt situation is not 
unappreciated. 

The decree already cited recalls certain “instructions” of the same 


‘ok! “ec 


*American Church Monthly, October, 1926, p. 146. 
"Can the Churches Unite?, p. 4. 
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Congregation as having prohibited a certain species of action, and 
formally extends them to the prohibition of another. The former 
action was membership in a certain Association; the “instructions” 
conveyed a direct prohibition of such membership, and certain ex- 
plicit reasons of Faith for that prohibition. The action now prohibit- 
ed by extended “application” of the former “instructions”, is “the 
participation of the faithful in any kind of conventions and assem- 
blies, public or private, the aim of which is to promote the union of 
all societies claiming the name of Christian”. Had the mere pro- 
hibition of this action been deemed sufficient, it would have been is- 
sued as a distinct regulation of present conduct, and without refer- 
ence to a former occasion. Instead of this, the Encyclical of 1864 
to the English hierarchy is itself republished, in the full force not 
only of its prohibitive order but also of the doctrinal reasons assigned 
therefor, and in this integrity of revealed premise and practical con- 
clusion it is made to express the judgment of Rome on the situation 
now requiring regulation. This revival and extension of the earlier 
“instructions” is emphasized by reprinting both of the former docu- 
ments in immediate sequence to the present decree.* 


V 


The reader is doubtless aware that no decree of a Roman Congre- 
’ gation is a strictly infallible utterance in its own right, nor even be- 
comes such by virtue of Papal approbation unless under well-defined 
special conditions. Of the Holy Office, however, those decrees in 
which doctrinal decisions are involved certainly demand a genuine 
internal assent of the mind, and not the sole conformity of outward 
conduct. In the case of the present decree, such mental assent to a 
decision proceeding from the highest ordinary authority and directed 
to the government of the whole Church, undoubtedly extends not only 
to sincere approval of the prohibition imposed, but also to assurance 


*Acta Apostolicae Sedis, vol. XI, 1919, pp. 309-316. 
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of the actual pertinency of the doctrines advanced therefor. Catho- 
lics accordingly understand that in consequence of this decree they 
are not only to abstain from certain action, but also to rest assured 
(not, indeed, with the Divinely founded and supreme certitude of an 
act of faith, but with sincere and reverent confidence in the guidance 
of the Church) that the action so prohibited would in fact involve 
that opposition to Catholic Faith which the Holy Office specifies as 
the motive of its prohibition. Since, however, no prohibitive legisla- 
tion may justly be pressed beyond its strict terms, it may not be in- 
appropriate to examine briefly the limits of the present decree. 

Its prohibition specifies gatherings which must have both of two 
characteristics. They must in the first place have been “called (in- 
dicta) by non-Catholics.” Whether this latter term includes the 
schismatical Christians of the East (usually termed schismatici in 
canonical parlance) is at least doubtful; but there is no doubt what- 
ever of its present application to all other persons not in communion 
with the See of Rome. In the second place, the gatherings in question 
are only those “the aim of which is to promote the union of all so- 
cieties claiming the name of Christian”. This at once demands re- 
striction to the purpose of uniting organizations, not of reclaiming 
individuals. As to the identity of these organizations, is the phrase 
“all societies claiming the name of Christian” to be understood as re- 
quiring a strictly universal unity as the purpose of conference? It 
may be merely the best available Latin paraphrase of the current ex- 
pression “‘unity of Christendom” in its present acceptation. But even 
if this interpretation be too inexact, and “all” must be strictly ad- 
hered to, it is evident that either “regional” conferences or those 
which are general but merely preliminary are intended, in so far as a 
strictly universal unity may be the ultimate aim to which they would 
contribute. For the law neither makes nor insinuates any distinction 
between the immediate and the more remote proposal of world-wide 
union, so long as the latter is in any sense the “end” (finis) of the 


conference in question. 
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In conferences having both of these features, whether they be pub- 
lic or private gatherings, no Catholic is now permitted to “partake”. 
But what is meant by “participation”? The term is unrestricted ex- 
cept by its own innate relativity to the object or action shared in. 
What is here specified is not the action of “conferring” (e. g. collo- 
quendi), but the entity of a “convention or assembly” (conventibus 
comitiisque), as that in which “sharing” or “partaking” is forbid- 
den. So far, then, as the sole nature of the thing shared defines the 
mode of sharing, “participation in a convention” would be personal 
presence therein and nothing more. But even the strict scope of the 
law cannot be said to rest here. Since both the existence of the con- 
vention and the method of its procedure are understood to depend up- 
on the pleasure of others, it becomes evident that to personal attend- 
ance must be added whatever the directors of the assembly itself 
would consider “participation” therein, as, for example, if the read- 
ing of a statement prepared by some one actually absent were so 
acknowledged. It is therefore clearly prescribed that on the one 
hand no Catholic may be present in such an assembly, and that on 
the other hand he may not willingly procure or authorize any presen- 
tation of his views in the assembly itself, even by the medium of an- 
other acting in his absence. Either action would undoubtedly be 
“participation”. 

There are not wanting signs that the protection afforded to the 
honor of the Church by this restriction of her members may prove to 
have been provident as well as imperative. Among the minority of 
Protestants who still acknowledge some inviolable belief in the super- 
natural, the party known as Anglo-Catholics are active and definite 
in purpose. Their influence, however, is feeble even within their 
own organization; and their chances of serious attention in the World 
Conference movement appear to diminish with each fresh utterance 
of its official head, whose “‘foreword” to the volume “Can the Church- 
es Unite?” fairly exhibits his own readiness to sacrifice anything for 
the sake of amalgamation and concerted action. That “Anglo-Cath- 
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olics” realize their precarious standing is evident from the article 
“Requirements for Reunion” already mentioned as contributed by 
Dr. Francis J. Hall to the Anglican Theological Review of October, 
1926. The purpose of this article is to admonish all concerned that 
what its author terms “the Anglo-Catholic position” will never be 
surrendered, and should therefore be given serious consideration in 
advance of the Conference at Lausanne. In attempting to commend 
the position in question to readers of a different mind, it is significant 
that Dr. Hall several times insists that the “positive principles” of 
the school for which he speaks are “the belief of seven-tenths of 
Christendom”. As a matter of fact, hardly one of these principles as 
accepted by Anglicans is even substantially identical with the re- 
spective analogue in Catholic doctrine to which they would refer it. 
But this Dr. Hall and his cooperators fail to see; and considering the 
value that he sets upon the argument from “seven-tenths of Christen- 
dom”’, it is difficult to escape the impression that if an appeal to Cath- 
olic doctrine, as “Anglo-Catholics” conceive of it, can invest their 
contribution to Lausanne with a prestige not otherwise attainable, 
that appeal is not unlikely to be made. In view of such a possibility, 
together with the well-known inaccuracy of newspaper reports, it is 
fortunate that the public may know in advance that Catholic beliefs 
will not be presented at Lausanne by anyone properly qualified to 
expound them, whether by virtue of delegation or in point of personal 


equipment. 
VI 


Attention has been called to the fact that the decree of the Holy 
Office “applies” to the present situation not only a former prohibition, 
but also the doctrinal reasons assigned for the same. To these rea- 
sons, as now recalled to Catholic attention, a word is due. Extended 
discussion of the two original documents, or even of the Encyclical 
to the English hierarchy alone, would be impossible in the present 
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space.” As to their salient teaching, however, one is not left to private 
speculation. Reference to the whole collection as originally promul- 
gated in the Acta apud Sanctam Sedem” discloses a brief digest of 
the involved principles of faith, printed as an appendix to the group 
of documents and evidently prepared by some competent authority. 
This summary may be translated as follows: 

From the foregoing these conclusions may be gathered: 

I. As the Apostolic See of Peter together with the Catholic Church 
rejoices to know that any who have strayed from the right path and for- 
saken their mother are willing to return to her bosom, so it is with deep 
regret constrained to repel those who do not seek real and Catholic unity. 

II. For there can be no other Catholic Church besides that one which, 
built upon the one Peter, rises into one body united and compact in the 
unity of faith and of charity. 

III. To be a body thus united and compact is perpetually both a prop- 
erty of the true Church of Christ the Lord, and also a most resplendent 
mark whereby the Church herself may be certainly and readily distin- 


guished from all sects. 
IV. Hence any unity whatever which does not derive its force from 


Peter ever living in his successors, and which does not arise in unity of 
faith and of charity or communion, must be termed a mockery of Cath- 
olic unity rather than Catholic unity itself. 

Truly there is here no allowance for a “unity for which Christ 
prayed” as a consummation for which He must await the lapse of 
ages until His prayer should be granted. The “unity of faith and of 
charity” characteristic of His institution is regarded as impressed by 
Him upon its essence, and no more alienable from His Church than 
she herself can be destructible. This is to regard the prayer of 
Christ “that they all may be one” as anyone should regard it who 
really “confesses our Lord Jesus Christ as God and Saviour”. To 
such an one the solemn petition of the Word Incarnate must be effica- 
cious from the moment of its utterance and for ever. It must be 


*For a very comprehensive view of both documents the reader is referred to Purcell’s 
Life of De Lisle, in the passages mentioned above. 
Vol. II (Rome, 1866), pp. 657-669. 
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rather a determination of the essence of His mystical body than a 
request for what it might become through the fallible cooperation of 
its members. In these Roman documents the Christ conceived of as 
the author of one Church no more resembles a Christ obliged to await 
man’s reconstruction of his own shattered edifice, than He resembles 
the striving “god” of Mr. Wells’ peculiar type of socialism—a being 
who saves us from ruin only in so far as we save him from defeat, 
and who cannot hope to conquer in the strife with evil unless all of us 
support his cause. Not so, thank Heaven, has at least one body of 
Christians relied upon the power of Christ and the sureness of His 
promises; and under no such supposition can any member of that 
body discuss ways and means to “the fulfilment of Christ’s wish.” 

That the central truth at stake to-day is identical with the issue 
defined by the Encyclical of 1864, becomes even more evident by 
reference to a passage of this latter which has been conceded to be 
of prime significance. Of the Association for Promoting the Unity 
of Christendom the Holy Office observed: 

The very foundation on which the Society rests, turns the divine con- 
stitution of the Church upside down. For its whole aim rests on the sup- 
position that the true Church of Jesus Christ is made parily of the Roman 
Church spread abroad through the whole world, but partly also of the 
Photian schism and the Anglican heresy, to which equally with the 
Roman Church belong the one Lord, the one faith, and the one bap- 
tism.1} 

For that threefold Church of the reunion theory of fifty years ago, 
we have now to substitute ninety Churches of equal authority, mission 
and Divine power, and the “supposition” above censured lives before 
us in a form more grotesque than ever. This will be questioned by 
none who observe the present abundance of such utterances as the 
following: 

The Catholic Church is an ideal rather than a realized fact. It partly 
is and partly hopes to be.?” 








“As translated in Purcell’s Life of De Lisle, vol. I, p. 388. 
Address of Bishop Brent at Stockholm in 1925; Understanding, p. 26. 
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No church has a monopoly of righteousness. All claim the power 
to create the Christ-like character. All succeed up to a certain point, 
but no one excels the other. Quaker and Roman Catholic share equal 
claim to the power to produce in their respective children the righteous- 
ness of Christ.1* 
The five hundred representatives of practically all the denominations 
of Christendom who will meet at Lausanne will recognize each other as 
belonging to the church of God, and that is a long step in the direction 
of unity.1* 
The conference seeks to prepare the way for the union of all the 
Christian forces of the world now divided, and often dissipated, through 
almost numberless organizations, each of which is a church, but none of 
which can claim to be the one and only all-inclusive church. 
To the Roman Catholic the church is one organization, existing by 
God’s will, and teaching with supreme authority a definite doctrine. 
The conference will not adopt the Roman view of the church.’® 
The sentiment of these extracts, and of innumerable others that 
might be cited, may now be regarded as fairly common ground for 
all that will be said and done at Lausanne. Every organization that 
may make the claim is to be acknowledged a Christian Church, pro- 
vided each is prepared to confess that it is essentially partial and im- 
perfect by itself, and in need of all the rest. In the expected attain- 
ment of this state of mind lies the masterpiece of motivation, which is 
to open the way to the mutual process of sympathetic understanding. 
This process in its turn once set on foot and stimulated by constant 
practice is expected to break down the barriers of negation, and 
gradually lead men to believe and practice whatever they have 
learned to approve, and to permit others to do likewise, without re- 
garding their mutual differences as matters of any consequence what- 
ever. This merging process once effected, the Comprehensive Church 
of all the nations—the Church in which “is” and “is not” can dwell 

Pp. ‘vibwili of the “Foreword” to Can the Churches Unite?, signed by Bishop Brent 
in his official capacity as Chairman of the Continuation Committee. 

“Rev. A. W. Fortune, Can the Churches Unite?, p. 16. 


Rev. Prof. C. M. Jacobs, ibid., p. 23. 
*Tdem, ibid., p. 28. 
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together as equally the Word of God—will stand forth as the realiza- 
tion of that “Catholic Church” which now “partly hopes to be”. 

Such is apparently the inspiration of the coming Conference. It 
was quite to be expected, of course, that nothing else could underlie 
the philosophy of “conference without controversy”. It is this fact, 
however, which fully explains and justifies the Catholic attitude as 
now announced by the highest ecclesiastical authority. That attitude 
has been discussed in these pages, not with polemic intent, but with a 
view to correct and complete information. The essential, actual and 
perpetual unity of the visible society founded and endowed by the 
Divine Redeemer is not to Catholics a theory or a view, but a truth 
of saving Faith revealed by God. To expect a man convinced of this 
to confer with anybody, about anything, where the flat denial of this 
belief must first be conceded as the only condition on which con- 
ference can be held, is simply, of course, to expect his apostasy. This, 
one would gladly believe, cannot yet have been realized by any who 
are “disappointed” that the Catholic Church, in spite of all her 


prayerful concern for the best possible outcome of the World Con- 
ference, should quietly but firmly stand aloof. 





Cardinal Piermatteo Petrucci 


MonTGOMERY CARMICHAEL 


HE gentle and attractive figure of Piermatteo Petrucci has for 

long been visible only as a blurred outline seen through a 

mass of shifting storm clouds. As in the case of Miguel 
Molinos, so in that of Cardinal Petrucci, students of history owe 
much to the indefatigable researches of Pére Paul Dudon, S. J., pub- 
lished in his book on the Spanish Quietist* and in the Recherches de 
Science Religieuse.* Very momentous, too, is the discovery by Father 
Joseph Hilgers, S. J., of the Brief Cum sicut accepimus, embodying 
the retraction of Petrucci, and giving in extenso the fifty-four propo- 
sitions showing the doctrines of the Cardinal which had been con- 
demned.* An important source of information is a manuscript life 
of the Cardinal by Monsignor Francesco Monacelli, Petrucci’s Vicar- 
General as Bishop, and Uditore as Cardinal.* This manuscript is 
the basis of a popular Life of Petrucci by a modern admirer, Father 
Candido Mariotti, O.F.M., written in the impassioned style of a pane- 
gyric on a Saint.° The enthusiastic author would have us believe 
that his hero’s doctrine was found by the Holy Office to be “true, 
sound, profound and of the highest perfection”, though he admits 
to being puzzled that the Cardinal’s books should still be on the In- 
dex. Notwithstanding, the little book is most useful to the student 
of Petrucci, and its usefulness is enhanced by a selection of his letters 


*Le quiétiste espagnol, Michel Molinos (Paris, 1921). 

2(a) Recherches: No. 3, May-June 1914, Bibliographie des ceuvres de Piermatteo 
Petrucci, pp. 260-270; (b) Nos. 4-5, July-October, 1914, “Le Cardinal Piermatteo Pet- 
rucci: sa vie, son procés, sa doctrine.” 

‘Das Breve Innocenz’ XI vom 26 Mai, 1689. Cf. Der Index der Verbotenen Biicher 
(Freiburg, 1904), pp. 563-573. 

‘Bibl. Vallicelliana, MS. I, 174. Another copy in the Capitular Archives of Jesi. 

‘Il Cardinale Pier Matteo Petrucci di Jesi (Jesi, Scuola Tipografica, 1908), pp. 132. 
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and poems in appendix. With all this material it is now possible to 
form a fairly clear idea of Petrucci’s character and activities. 


I 


Piermatteo Petrucci was born on May 20, 1636, in the episcopal 
city of Jesi in the Marches, modern province of Ancona. The court- 
ier Cardinal d’Estrées, in one of his despatches from Rome to Louis 
XIV, says that Petrucci was “médiocre de naissance et méme de 
science.”° The term “médiocre” is perhaps the least apposite that 
could have been chosen to describe his learning, but as regards his 
birth Ugheili states that he was a patrician of Jesi,’ and Monacelli, 
his familiar, writes that the Petrucci had come from Siena 400 years 
since, and were one of the first families in Jesi. We may trust the 
two Italian witnesses rather than the prejudiced French Cardinal. 

Piermatteo seems, from his earliest years, to have been singularly 
winning and attractive, in his piety as in everything else. He assidu- 
ously frequented the Oratory of Jesi where he sang in the choir, 
played the violin in the orchestra, wrote popular hymns and the 
music for them, and spent much time in prayer. Morover he became 
a great favorite of the Bishop, Alderano Cybo, of the ducal and 
princely house of Massa-Carrara, the same who in after years be- 
came Innocent XI’s Cardinal Secretary of State. Young Petrucci 
could never have been anything else but a priest, and after having 
gone through the curriculum of his studies at Macerata, he joined 
the Oratory of his native city in 1661, being ordained priest the same 
year. From an early age he must have been inclined to the read- 
ing of mystical works, and he was able to indulge his inclination 
to the full in the rich library of the princely Bishop. Piermatteo be- 
gan to preach soon after his ordination. His preaching was of the 
interior life, of detachment, of the prayer of quiet, of Divine con- 
templation, of Divine union. As is always the case when a mystic- 


*Dudon, p. 176. 
Italia Sacra (Venice, 1717), vol. I, p. 279. 
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ally-minded apostle appears on the scene, he drew to himself a large 
and peculiar following. Petrucci is no writer: he was therefore in 
all probability a speaker and a preacher, and, given his natural 
charm and glowing enthusiasm, his gracious ways, his large-hearted 
views, and the glamor of the doctrine of the Kingdom of God within, 
it is easy to understand that penitents flocked to him in great num- 
bers for guidance and enlightenment. He began to write, too, small 
tractates and many letters, which at first circulated in manuscript. 
His first publication did not take place till 1673. It was a novena 
for the Assumption, but contained an explanation of Tauler’s seven 
points of Christian perfection. So in his next published work, “Ex- 
ercises in Preparation for Christmas”, in 1674, he contrives to add 
a treatise of mystical import on the Virtue of Annihilation. His 
“Sacred and Spiritual Poems” followed in 1675, the “Spiritual and 
Mystical Letters and Tractates” in 1676, and “Mystical Enigmas Un- 
veiled” in 1680. Petrucci had a great, I fear it must be called an 
unfortunate, facility for writing verse. It is entirely redolent of its 
age, and can no longer interest any living mortal. But it at least 
has the merit of making no mention of the sham Arcady and the 
wearisome tinsel gods and goddesses of the period. His prose works, 
too, no longer attract, and are not easily read with undivided atten- 
tion. Pére Dudon’s admirable bibliographical summary of the 
works, interspersed with shrewd remarks which give one some idea 
of their substance also, is invaluable to the student of the religious 
history of the period, and saves him a rather weary labor. 

In 1678 Petrucci, now celebrated as one of the foremost advocates 
of the new quietist spirituality, was elected Superior of the Oratory 
of Jesi. Lorenzo Cybo had succeeded his brother in the Bishopric, 
and when he died in 1680, Alderano, now Cardinal Secretary of 
State, recommended Petrucci to Innocent XI as the new Bishop of 
Jesi. Petrucci did his utmost to escape the honor, but in vain. He 
was consecrated in the Roman Oratory on April 20 by Cardinal 
Cybo himself. Pope Innocent greatly admired and genuinely loved 
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him, and to the end, as we shall see, and especially in the hour of 
acute tribulation, protected and helped him in every possible way. 


II 


Stormy times lay before the new Bishop, controversial battles, for 
which his gentle and pacific spirit was not well fitted. And, as I have 
said, he was no writer. He is diffuse, is deficient in method, in logic, 
and wanting utterly in the terse, clear, vigorous style which did so 
much to make Molinos convincing. He replied to Segneri’s “Con- 
cordia” in “Della Contemplazione Mistica Acquistata” (1681), a 
book dedicated to the Cardinal Secretary of State: its very title shows 
his want of exact thought, for how can that be mystical which is ac- 
quired? (It is Petrucci’s insistence on the ill-defined and impossible, 
though not condemned, doctrine of acquired contemplation, that does 
much to entangle and confuse his thought). Segneri replied in the 
“Lettera di Risposta” (1682), attacking Petrucci’s doctrine, and 
Reggio likewise came to the assault in his “Clavis Aurea.” Petrucci’s 
next exposition of his doctrines of the spiritual life was in the book 
“The Nothing of Creatures and the All of God” (1683). It is 
dedicated to St. Catherine of Genoa for whom he had a deep and 
fervent devotion, and his preface is full of quotations from her 
writings and sayings in justification of his teaching. He writes in a 
letter to the Oratorian Parpera:* 

Oh, my dear Father, I could never find words to say how much my soul 

loves the teaching and writings of this great Seraph... My heart is won- 

drously carried away by this blessed Saint, and the more I read in her 


works (and now for some time I do not let a single day go by without 
reading her), the more do I seem to fathom the mysteries of her heaven- 


ly doctrine. 
Petrucci, too, was accused of being a disciple of Molinos. This is 
not strictly correct. He tells us himself in his first published work 


‘Letter dated July 30, 1862, published in Parpera’s Vita di Sta. Caterina di Genova 
(Genoa, 1682), p. 2. 
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(written two years before the appearance of Molinos’ “Guide’’) that 
his spiritual master is José de Jestis Maria, the celebrated Discalced 
Carmelite, whose “Subida del Alma 4 Dios” appeared at Madrid in 
1656-1659. Nevertheless Petrucci was an admirer and supporter 
of Molinos, and came forward as his defender against Segneri in the 
“Contemplazione Acquistata.” 

Certain of the Jesuits took up a vigorous and decided stand, as 
against Molinos, so also against Petrucci. It was undoubtedly the 
approved policy of the head of the Society. In so far as they pointed 
out error, they were in the right, though a more constructive attitude, 
hardly perhaps to be looked for in that day, might have saved the 
undoubted good, which along with error, was to be found in the 
prevailing spiritual movement. It is, however, on record-that:the 
General of the Society, Padre Oliva, ordered a severe reprimand. to 
be administered to certain Jesuits of Brescia and Florence for want of 
respect in speaking of Petrucci, a Bishop of the Church. Moreover 
Pére Dudon, with his accustomed candor, points out that the con- 
troversies initiated by the Society in the matter of Quietism were not 
to the taste of all the members of the Society, and he gives several 
significant and interesting instances in point.® 

On July 18, 1685, Molinos was arrested by order of the Holy Office 
as suspect of false doctrine and immoral practices. This was a grave 
blow to the new spirituality. If Molinos were to be condemned it 
seemed logically to follow that the Bishop of Jesi, so well known for 
apparently similar teaching, must be condemned as well. But Pet- 
rucci never lost confidence: my doctrine is not my doctrine, he said 
to his followers, but that of the great and approved good masters of 
the spiritual life: it is therefore not susceptible of condemnation.” 
His confidence seemed thoroughly justified, for on September 2, 1686, 
after Molinos had been under examination for over a year, the Holy 
Father nominated him Cardinal-Priest of Holy Church of the title of 


*Recherches, Sept-Oct., 1912, pp. 483-484. 
*Dudon, p. 209. 
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San Marcello. In the Brief of appointment Innocent did not hesitate 
to say that in the Bishop of Jesi “the virtues of the Bishops of the 
early Church seemed to live again.” It was not till April 1, 
1687, that circumstances admitted of the new Cardinal making his 
solemn entry and taking possession of his titular Church. His 
audience with the Holy Father lasted five hours, and seeing that 
Molinos’ trial was approaching its conclusion and that his condemna- 
tion was inevitable, it would be impossible to imagine a stronger 


mark of approval, nay, of encouragement. 
III 


Pére Dudon gives a remarkably clear and full analysis of the steps 
which ultimately led to Cardinal Petrucci’s condemnation. It would 
be impossible to enter into these details within the compass of a brief 
article. Every possible consideration that the moderating influence 
of the venerable Pontiff could obtain was shown him. A special Con- 
gregation of Cardinals was appointed to deal with the case. Among 
these was Cardinal Alderano Cybo, the early patron of Petrucci, but 
Cardinal Ottoboni, afterwards Pope Alexander VIII, his resolute 
opponent, was also of the number. The consultors appointed to 
examine Petrucci’s works drew up fifty-four propositions of erroneous 
doctrine. They undoubtedly contain some of the Quietism of Moli- 
nos, but generally in a milder form. This can be gathered from the 
fact that the consultors were unanimous only on the erroneous nature 
of thirty of these propositions, and Father Perez, who had been con- 
sultor also in the case of Molinos, considered that sixteen of them 
were not censurable at all. Petrucci, who was through and through 
a loyal son of the Church, spontaneously offered to retract if it should 
be considered that he had fallen into error. The Pope ordered that 
his offer should be accepted and that the retraction should be private- 
ly made. This was done on December 17, 1687, before the Sec- 
retary of State, a commissary of the Holy Office as notary, and two 
witnesses, but the fact of his spontaneous appearance, his humble 
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submission, together with the fifty-four propositions which he ad- 
mitted as containing error involuntarily taught by him, were first em- 
bodied in a Brief of Innocent XI, dated May 26, 1689. 

This Brief was never published, and its very existence remained 
entirely unknown to subsequent writers on Petrucci’s case. As I 
have said, it was first made accessible to the world in Father Joseph 
Hilger’s monumental work on the Index in 1904. The Protestant 
sympathizers with Petrucci as a victim of ecclesiastical (read, Jesuit) 
tyranny, were unaware of his spontaneous and whole-hearted recan- 
tation, nor, very likely, would they have believed in the possibility 
of its genuineness. It cannot be too often repeated that neither 
Molinos nor Petrucci impugned a single article of Faith, least of all 
the Pope’s supreme power of definition. The fifty-four condemned 
propositions are drawn up in Italian: only two, Nos. 36 and 37, 
dealing with the delicate and difficult subject of diabolical possession, 
are given in Latin. They throw an important light on the Church’s 
mind concerning the exaggerations of mystical teaching, and must 
of necessity in future appear in any collection of defined doctrine. 
Pére Dudon expresses not unnatural surprise that they are not to be 
found in Denzinger-Bannwart (1911), or even in Cavallera’s more 
recent “Thesaurus Doctrinae Catholicae” published at Paris in 
1920.” 

But seeing that Petrucci’s recantation had been made privately, 
the Cardinals of the particular Congregation came to the decision 
that his works should be placed on the Index as public evidence that 
they contained erroneous teaching. Cardinal Capizucchi was of the 
opinion that a decree donec corrigatur would meet the case, but he 
was overruled by the majority, and Petrucci’s works were formally 
condemned by decree of February 5, 1688. Eight books of his ap- 
pear by name on the Index; I know of only one that has escaped: 
a pamphlet dealing with a difficult and daring saying of his beloved 


“Dudon, p. 224 n. 
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St. Catherine of Genoa. Piermatteo Petrucci has the unenviable dis- 
tinction of being the only Cardinal on the present Index. To us, in 
these days, it seems as if the more lenient measure proposed by 
Cardinal Capizucchi might have been adopted. The good faith of 
Petrucci is so obvious, his zeal and personal sanctity so genuine, as 
to warrant all the consideration that could possibly have been shown 
him. His works, with the necessary changes, might still have done 
some good in his day. But the truth is that, with the condemnation 
of Molinos, a strong current set in against inward religion and all 
mystical tendencies, and in this current his possible utility would 
have been hopelessly engulfed. Still his anxious troubled life was 
not without benefit to those who came after him. He is one of many 
anxious holy souls who, through a cloud of jarring controversies 
and sore afflictions bravely borne, have helped to establish in the 
peace of an unchallenged position the cause of true inward and spir- 
itual religion. In the present day the Church has given the most un- 
qualified encouragement to mystical teaching and the mystical life. 
No man need ever again fear to be discouraged in the practice of 
direct interior communing with God, nor will there ever again be a 
martyr to the holy cause of mental prayer like the saintly priest, Bal- 
tasar Alvarez.” Pope Benedict XV in 1919 created two chairs of 
Mystical Theology in Rome, one at the Gregoriana and one at the 
Angelico. Quarterly and monthly periodicals of excellent quality 
such as the Revue d’ascétique et de mystique of the Jesuits, and the 
Vie Spirituelles: ascétique et mystique of the Dominicans, keep a 
large body of readers informed of all developments and discoveries 
relating to the holy science. The works of the Blessed Jan Ruys- 
broeck himself—to some a stumbling-block—are appearing in a 
clear and accurate French translation, and now enjoy the further 
approval that goes along with elevation to the honors of the altar, 








Dudon, Les lecons d’oraison du P. Balthazar Alvarez (1573-1578), in Revue d’ascéti- 
que et de mystique, January, 1921, vol. II, pp. 36-57. See also: Baker, Sancta Sophia, 
IlIrd Treatise, lst sect., cap. 7. 
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and our joy has been great, seeing that the Vicar of Christ has pro- 
claimed the prince of mystical theologians, St. John of the Cross, a 
Doctor of Holy Church. It was for the assured liberty we enjoy that 
Piermatteo made a good and single-minded fight, and though he 
slipped and fell more than once in the battle, it was not without hav- 
ing done good service to those who humbly aim at the highest form 
of the Christian life. 
IV 


After his abjuration Petrucci was allowed to return to his diocese. 
His entry there for the first time as Cardinal was a veritable triumph. 
Such a reception would fully justify, and probably influenced, the 
Holy Office in taking public action to show that the Cardinal no 
longer enjoyed complete confidence as a teacher. The Ven. Innocent 
XI died on July 12, 1689. Cardinal Petrucci took part in the Con- 
clave which elected Cardinal Pietro Ottoboni, his very resolute op- 
ponent. One of the first acts of Alexander VIII was to withdraw the 
administration of the diocese of Jesi from its Bishop. But Alexander 
only reigned sixteen months, and with his successor Innocent XII 
(Pignatelli), Cardinal Petrucci returned to favor, and was allowed 
to resume his episcopal labors. Finally, relinquishing his Bishopric, 
he was recalled to Rome in January, 1695, and given honorable em- 
ployment on the Congregations of the Council, of the Bishops and 
Regulars, nay, of the Index itself. The Pope was wont to say that 
His Eminence did the work of fifteen Cardinals, and it is a tribute 
to his willing zeal, as also to his humility and simplicity, that Petrucci 
in this period earned for himself the nickname of the facchino or 
“fag” of the Roman Congregations.** His pious nature, his habits of 
quiet and recollection, led him to make frequent visits to such retired 
spots in Rome as Santa Sabina (Dominicans), Santa Balbina (the 
Pii Operari of the Ven. Carlo Caraffa), and St. Bonaventure on the 
Palatine, that austere reformed Franciscan House to which so many 


*Mariotti, p. 36. 
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saintly-minded Cardinals and ecclesiastics repaired for retreat, coua- 
fession and spiritual direction. So the last few years of his life, all 
strife and trouble stilled, passed usefully and placidly to a peaceful 
end. 

On a holiday pilgrimage made in radiant Umbria in the summer 
of 1701, Cardinal Petrucci was taken ill when staying in the House 
of the Oratorians at Montefalco, and died on July 5, after a few days 
illness. He was buried before the High Altar of the Church of St. 
Augustine, the Church of the Augustinian Nuns, at the feet of St. 
Clare, distinguished from her more illustrious namesake of Assisi as 
St. Clare of Montefalco. On his simple tomb it is recorded that he 
was pietate et doctrina ornatissimo. It is popularly said of a Car- 
dinal that he must either be of great family, great learning or great 
sanctity. Petrucci, I think, must be considered an exception to the 
rule. He was of good, rather than great family; his learning, though 
grounded solidly on St. Thomas and the utriusque, was curious and 
recondite and missed being profound; while his sanctity was too much 
agitated by the storm and stress of his period to attain that depth 
and detachment to which he aspired. Still, how lovable, how attract- 
ive a figure! By his gentleness, sweet disposition, entire loyalty to 
the Church and humble abasement, as also in his sufferings and the 
dogged hostility of his accusers, he recalls the much-tried Archbishop 
of Cambrai, though fortunately no Madame Guyon came into his life 
to add to its tribulations and perplexities. In fact as we stand by his 
tomb and think upon his perfectly disinterested love of God, and his 
zeal for the inward and spiritual life, the words which Innocent XII 
is said to have addressed to some of Fénelon’s adversaries spring un- 
bidden to the mind: Peccavit excessu amoris divini; sed vos peccastis 
defectu amoris proximi. So we may leave him, venerating to-day 
rather than condemning, forgetting rather than remembering his 
weakness and his errors, and with the absolute assurance that he had 
fully and without reserve reprobated all that was contrary to the mind 
of the one infallible Christian Church, whose greater influence and 
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glory it had all along been his ardent desire to increase by a constant 
good and faithful service, and more particularly by leading men to 
a closer union and communion with the God of Love whose habitation 
is in the centre of their souls. 





Montessori and Religious Instruction 


Patrick J. McCormick, S.T.L., Pu.D. 


IFTEEN years after the movement for the spread of the Mon- 
tessori system to America, and after much of the propaganda 
for popularizing its ideas has been forgotten, there is still 

apparently very little known of the relation of the system to re- 
ligious instruction. Americans as a rule seem to have the impres- 
sion that it has no relation to religion whatever; for in the Montes- 
sori schools, as we have them in this country, no religion is taught. 
One of the first and most thoughtful critiques of the Montessori 
system, that of Miss Elizabeth Harrison, President of the National 
Kindergarten College of Chicago, which appeared in 1914, has had 
much to do perhaps in forming this impression. 

Miss Harrison, who was sent to Rome by the National Kinder- 
garten Association that she might make a thorough study of Dr. Mon- 
tessori’s methods, critically observed the conduct of the school, 
Casa dei Bambini, at the Via Guista Convent, which was under the 
care of Franciscan Nuns. Although she mentioned that morning 
prayer took place in the school, she noted as one of the limita- 
tions of the system the lack of a definite attitude on religious train- 
ing. On this point she wrote:* 

Dr. Montessori acknowledges the importance of religious training 
for little children, but confesses that as yet it is an unsolved problem to 
her. She seems to feel that a child’s spiritual nature will unfold 
aright if freedom is given to it, if it is in no way warped or stunted 
by the prejudices and superstitions of the adult life about it. She be- 
lieves that, if the child is kept happy and busy, the “life within” will 
unfold and blossom as does the flower. 


1Harrison, Elizabeth: The Montessori Method and the Kindergarten. Washington, D. 
C.: U. S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1914, No. 28. 
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Comparing Montessori with Froebel, the founder of the Kinder- 
garten, who emphasized the need of definite religious training, Miss 
Harrison further wrote: “It is because Froebel takes this view of 
the religious training of children that his Book for Mothers gives 
such definite help in guiding the spiritual life of a little child. Dr. 
Montessori’s writings and her oral teaching appear to be lacking in 
this important particular.” 


I 


The authoress of the system has, nevertheless, dispelled any 
doubts as to the place of religion in the Montessori schools, or at 
least as to the application of the system to religious instruction. 
The publication in 1922 of her work, “I Bambini Viventi nella 
Chiesa, note di Educazione Religiosa”—‘“Children Living in the 
Church, Notes on Religious Education”—set speculation at rest, and 
the wonder is that the English-speaking world has not known more 
of the interesting and important data which this little book contains. 
From it may be learned, for example, when and under what circum- 
stances the Montessori system was first applied to the teaching of 
religion, and incidentally the wholly Catholic and deeply spiritual 
motives of Madam Montessori herself. 

As far back as 1909 the Montessori system was successfully 
applied to the teaching of religion, and under circumstances that 
leave no doubt as to its approbation by the Catholic authorities 
immediately concerned with its adoption. From Montessori her- 
self, in the little work above mentioned, may be learned the details 
connected with this interesting experiment. A priest of the Congre- 
gation of the Mission of St. Vincent de Paul, Padre Casulleras, 
lately returned to Spain as a missionary from Central America, had 
recommended the opening of Children’s Houses in connection with 
the churches under the direction of the Fathers of his Congregation 
in the Balearic Islands. He was then apparently the Provincial of 
that region, in which the Lazarists and the Sisters of Charity of St. 
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Vincent de Paul were engaged. It was by the merest accident, so 
we are told, that in the following year, 1910, he came across the 
work of Montessori on “Children’s Houses,” in which many of his 
ideas as to the instruction of very young children were contained. 
The similarity of names struck him as remarkable, even providen- 
tial; and, studying the Montessori plan, he believed it adaptable to 
his Children’s Houses. 

The first experiment at the Casa di Maternita of Barcelona proved 
so successful that the plan was extended to all the orphanages in 
charge of the Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul in the Bal- 
earic Islands. Madam Montessori says:” 

Although these Fathers did not know me and were ignorant of the 
fact that I was a Catholic and although in my book I made no direct 
profession of religious faith, it seemed to them that my method was 
Catholic in its very substance. The humility and patience of the 
teacher, the superior value of deeds to words, the sensory experience 
as the beginning of psychic life, the silence and the recollection of the 
little children, the freedom permitted to each child, the care to offset 
and to correct whatever is bad or imperfect, the control of mistakes 
by the material used for the child’s development, the respect for the 
interior life of the children, with the cultivation of their love, were all 
principles of pedagogy which seemed to them to emanate from and be 
inspired directly by Catholicism. 

In all probability as a result of the interest of the Lazarists an 
invitation was extended to Anna Maccheroni, a colaborer of Mon- 
tessori, to take part in the Liturgical Congress of Montserrat in 
1911, convened to discuss ways and means of carrying out the litur- 
gical reforms of Pope Pius X. She spoke on the liturgy and liturgi- 
cal teaching, and in conformity with the ideas of Montessori, de- 
clared that the supreme pedagogical problem of interest to the 
Congress had already been indicated and the main line of its solu- 
tion pointed out by the Holy Father himself. In the Decree on 
Early Communion the saintly Pontiff directed that the children be 


2] Bambini Viventi nella Chiesa, p. 6. 
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admitted to an earlier participation in the sacred mysteries. He 
had said: “Let us educate the people to live more actively by the 
liturgy, teaching them the reason and the purpose of liturgical 
things”, and as the people so too the little children were to be 
admitted to the most intimate and sublime act of the religious life, 
communion with Jesus Christ. 

Madam Maccheroni took advantage of this occasion to state that 
the Montessori School of Barcelona, which then received children 
from three to six years of age, was ready to undertake the work of 
religious instruction and training in conformity with the plans of the 
Congress and those laid down by Pope Pius X. Her message 
was so well received that a young priest, Padre Iginio Angles, was 
chosen the director of the enterprise. 

From this Congress, then, dated the recognition of the Montes- 
sori method as applied to the religious education of little children. 
Padre Angles took his official position as the teacher of Religion 
and became the moving force in directing all of the appointments 
for the religious aspects of the school work. He was assisted by 
another priest, Dr. Antonio Battle, in the organization of the subject- 
matter and the method for religious instruction and training. Madam 
Montessori has given us in brief a description of this teaching and 
the methods which were used at Barcelona. That which pertains to 
instruction on the Eucharist and Holy Communion may well be 
taken as a fair indication of the character of Montessori teaching 
in regard to religion. We believe it is of more than passing inter- 
est and shall endeavor to describe the course of instruction and 
training which it afforded. 


II 


It is necessary, however, before proceeding further to note a few 
of the outstanding features of the Montessori method. Children are 
admitted to the school at the early age of three and usually their 
ages extend from three to seven. They are really, then, from the 
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American viewpoint, of preschool age. With this in mind, one may 
appreciate the prominence given to those aspects of the training re- 
lating to physical development. Anthropometrical measurements 
and medical inspection are needed in the process of recording and 
promoting the child’s physical growth, and the arrangement and 
furnishing of the schoolroom and playground are determined by the 
physical requirements of the methods. 

The playground and garden are in direct communication with 
the schoolroom and children are permitted to go and come as they 
like throughout the day. The principle of liberty as to physical 
activities is always respected. On the mental side this same prin- 
ciple of liberty becomes a means of discipline. Spontaneous activity 
is always permitted unless it interferes with the interests of the group. 
Education, then, in accordance with this method is chiefly an indi- 
vidual process. As Montessori says,* “Toward single individuals, 
one by one observed, education must direct itself.” In this group, 
then, of young children with their physical and mental welfare as 
the issue, freedom is only restricted insofar as it may interfere 
with the general purpose. 

The exercises of the children pertain to, first, muscular coordina- 
tion; second, sense perception; and third, sense discrimination.* For 
all of these there is a very definite procedure and an equipment that 
is remarkable for its perfection of detail. The exercises for mus- 
cular coordination include the gymnastics of the system, for some 
of which special apparatus is used; exercises without apparatus; 
free movements and play; they include also ingenious finger exer- 
cises by which the children become accustomed to the movements 
they must make in dressing themselves, such as buttoning, lacing, 
tying bows, and so forth; manual work, sweeping, setting the table 
for luncheon—exercises which illustrate the endeavor to give a prac- 
" Sur tenes analysis and criticism see Smith, A.T., The Montessori System of Educa- 


tion. U. S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1912, No. 17. 
‘Idem, ibid. 
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tical bearing to the training wherever possible. The care of plants 
and pet animals also contributes to this phase of the training. For 
the training of the senses the “didactic material” of the system has 
been devised. All the objects such as blocks, cards, clay, crayons, 
and so forth, come under “didactic material’. 

The organization of the exercises in sense-training develops first 
the fundamental sense of touch and endeavors to train the mind 
through each of the senses to a keener and clearer sense-discrimina- 
tion. A feature of the sense-training is the isolation of the particular 
sense under treatment for the increase of its perceptive and dis- 
criminating power. 


Il 


In the process of religious instruction and training, all of these 
exercises peculiar to the system are called into play, and the same 
care for the minute details in the preparation of the equipment and 
didactic material is again found. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the instruction pertaining to the Eucharist should include in an 
objective and striking manner the preparation of the material to be 
used in the Sacrifice of the Mass. 

As noted above, the practical exercises of the Montessori school 
include the care of plants. At Barcelona the garden had one section 
devoted to the growing of wheat and another to the cultivation of 
grape-vines. The care of each was confided to the children, some of 
whom were selected for the planting, weeding, disinfection, and so 
forth. They planted the seeds, watered and cared for the wheat and 
the grape vine. We are told that they witnessed with joy the growth 
of the plants and the ripening of the grapes, and were made to feel 
that one day their little garden would yield the wheat and the grapes 
from which the bread and wine would be made for the Offertory. 
Then came the reaping and the harvesting; two festal days celebrated 
this occasion in which all the pupils participated. 

They witnessed later the making of the bread and the wine, and 
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meantime little services were demanded of them, some of which, 
like the cutting of the large and small hosts, served as an excellent 


manual exercise. 
It evidently was a matter of great satisfaction to Madame Montes- 


sori and her associates that the large Host used in the solemn proces- 
sion on Corpus Christi at Barcelona was one of those made by her 
infant pupils from the wheat grown and cared for by their innocent 
hands. This was the choice of the Bishop of Barcelona. 

In the solemn Offertory of the Mass the children were, then, made 
to feel a lively sense of participation. They chose from among their 
group those who were to present the materials for the Offertory at 
the Altar, one to carry the water and another the wine. Others arrange 
the small Hosts and bring them to the sanctuary; all of the materials 
for the Mass are placed upon the table at which the children receive 
Communion. 

The preparation for First Communion includes with great detail 
the subject-matter on the Holy Eucharist and is so arranged as to be 
the most impressive course of religious instruction during the school 
year. The children who complete their seventh year form the can- 
didates for First Communion, which takes place in the month of 
May. The choice of the candidates is a real event for the whole 
school. Their names are entered on a list and in each classroom 
and the chapel this list is posted so that parents and companions may 
be informed of the event. All who are interested are requested to 
pray for the candidates during their period of preparation. The 
course of instruction in immediate preparation for First Communion 
lasts five weeks. All of the children and their teachers assemble on 
each Saturday to participate in the instructions and to support the 
candidates by their presence and prayers. At that time a priest 
gives the instruction with the various objects which are chosen for 
the lesson of the day. Upon the conclusion of the lesson each child 
is given a card artistically printed and containing a picture. The 
card has in brief the text of the lesson which the priest has expounded. 
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These various cards are carefully kept by the children and upon the 
conclusion of the course are bound in book-form to serve as a 
souvenir of their First Communion. 

During the week the children learn and commit to memory the 
elements of the subject-matter. They learn the Creed, the Command- 
ments, and so forth, and on the following Saturday each one recites, 
in the presence of all, the matter studied which covers the following 
lessons: (i) Faith, the Creed; (ii) Charity, the Commandments; 
(iii) Prayer, Our Father, Hail Mary, Glory be to the Father; (iv) 
The Sacraments, Penance; (v) The Mass, Holy Eucharist. During 
the last week the little children make a retreat of five days, from 
Monday until Friday, inclusive. They form a separate group both 
in school and at play, with classrooms and a section of the playground 
reserved for them. They observe the silence of retreat but, we are 
told, without gloom or fatigue because of their many occupations 
and their interest to perform it well. It is permitted to them to 
laugh as well as to work. They pass much time in the garden caring 
for the plants and the pet animals. Among their manual tasks is 
the making of their own rosary beads to be used on the day of their 
First Communion and also the binding together of the five cards con- 
taining their instruction in preparation for the great feast. 

Stereopticon views of events, places and holy persons, provide in- 
teresting instruction, while appropriate picture-books and collections 
of pictures are left for the individual entertainment of the retreat- 
ants. They still undergo their training in muscular coordination 
and we see again the practical bearing of the exercises when the child- 
ren are taught properly to stand, to keep correct posture, to sit, to 
kneel, to genuflect, to walk silently about the room without disturb- 
ing anything—exercises of the same practical nature as those re- 
quired for setting the table for lunch, clearing it, washing the glasses, 
and returning everything to its proper place. Very easily and natu- 
rally they turn from their little occupations to prayer; little proces- 
sions are improvised in the playground; the singing of a hymn is 
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easily arranged. Meantime, the exercises in observing silence en- 
courage recollection and examination of conscience, all intended to 
elevate the child’s mind and prepare him for Communion. 


IV 


The experiment of a five-day’s retreat for small children was un- 
dertaken only after much deliberation and discussion. Montessori 
says she had confidence in her children and believed it possible for 
them to make it well. They were already accustomed to work and 
to work calmly. They were already accustomed to silence and were 
lovers of the effects it produces, and here it may be well to allude to 
one of the most striking of the exercises of the method known as the 


silent interval, or the game of silence. Montessori describes it as 
follows:* 

The exercise consists in calling attention, when perfect silence has been 
established, to the ticking of the clock, and to all] the little noises not 
commonly audible to the ear. Finally, we call the little ones, one by 
one, from an adjoining room, pronouncing each name in a low voice. 
In preparing for such an exercise it is necessary to teach the children 
the real meaning of silence. Toward this end I have several games of 
silence, which help in a surprising way to strengthen the remarkable 
discipline of our children. 

I call the children’s attention to myself, telling them to see how silent 
I can be. I assume different positions; standing, sitting, and maintain 
each pose silently, without movement. A finger moving can produce 
a noise, even though it be imperceptible. We may breathe so that we 
may be heard. But I maintain absolute silence, which is not an easy 
thing to do. I call a child and ask him to do as I am doing. He ad- 
justs his feet to a better position, and this makes a noise. He moves an 
arm, stretching it out upon the arm of his chair; it is a noise. His 
breathing is not altogether silent; it is not tranquil, absolutely unheard 
as mine is. 

During these maneuvers on the part of the child, and while my brief 
comments are followed by intervals of immobility and silence, the other 


®The Montessori Method, translated by A. E. George (New York, 1922), p. 209. 
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children are watching and listening. Many of them are interested in the 
fact, which they have never noticed before, namely, that we make so 
many noises of which we are not conscious, and that there are degrees 
of silence. There is an absolute silence where nothing, absolutely 
nothing, moves. They watch me in amazement when I stand in the mid- 
dle of the room so quietly that it is really as if “I were not.” Then 
they strive to imitate me, and to do even better. I call attention here and 
there to a foot that moves almost inadvertently. The attention of the 
child is called to every part of his body in an anxious eagerness to attain 
to immobility. When the children are trying in this way, there is es- 
tablished a silence very different from that which we carelessly call by 
that name. It seems as if life gradually vanishes, and that the room be- 
comes, little by little, empty, as if there were no longer anyone in it. 
Then we begin to hear the tick-tock of the clock, and this sound seems 
to grow in intensity as the silence becomes absolute. From without, 
from the court which before seemed silent, there come varied noises—a 
bird chirps, a child passes. The children sit fascinated by that silence 
as if by some conquest of their own. “Here,” says the directress, “here 
there is no longer anyone; the children have all gone away.” 

Having arrived at that point, we darken the windows, and tell the 
children to close their eyes, resting their heads upon their hands. They 
assume this position, and in the darkness the absolute silence returns. 

“Now, listen,” we say. “A soft voice is going to call your names.’ 
Then, going to a room behind the children, and standing within the open 
door, I call in a low voice, lingering over the syllables as if I were call- 
ing from across the mountains. This voice, almost occult, seems to 
reach the heart and to call to the soul of the child. Each one as he is 
called, lifts his head, opens his eyes as if altogether happy, then rises, 
silently seeking not to move the chair, and walks on the tips of his toes, 
so quietly that he is scarcely heard. Nevertheless his step resounds in 
the silence and amid the immobility which persists. 


? 


Miss Harrison says:° 

This silent game as witnessed by any visitor to these schools, is a re- 
markable and surprising evidence of the amount of control a little child 
can gain over his body in the matter of consciously inhibiting its move- 
ment. The silence is felt by all in the room, no matter how many visit- 
“Harrison, The Montessori Method and the Kindergarten, U. S. Bureau of Education, 


Bulletin, No. 28, p. 30 (1914). 
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ors may be present. The amount of self-control which this develops 
in children (some of whom were not over three years of age) is mar- 
velous, and no child, so far as I was able to observe, seemed taxed or 
strained in doing it; in fact, I saw an added expression of placid rest 
come upon many of their faces. Just how far such an exercise of con- 
centration and self-control can be developed in our restless and mixed 
population remains to be seen. We have in our kindergarten a “rest 
period,” but it often is merely arrested physical activity. Even when 
entire silence is attempted it is usually brought about by the kinder- 
gartner going from table to table with her hands folded or clasped to- 
gether and whispering softly to the children, who imitate and become 
quiet. This is entirely different from the consciousness of power with- 
in to inhibit all external activity as it is induced by an external stimulus, 
whereas the wonderful silence in these Roman schools is from a will 
activity awakened within the child by his own volition. 

First Communion takes place in the chapel wherein the instructions 
have been received, but now at an altar beautifully decorated with 
flowers which the children have brought and arranged, and with a 
solemnity which could not fail to impress all those participating in it 
or observing it. The parents of the children assist at this ceremony 
and, as is customary in Spain, attach to it some of the pomp which 
they have at espousals; on these occasions they do in fact give each 
child a ring as a sign of his betrothal to Jesus, and this he continues 
to wear on the left ring finger. The parents are admitted to the chap- 
el while the children, who are to receive, attired in First Communion 
dress await in another room the beginning of the ceremony. 

Madam Montessori describes this unique ceremony as follows: 

The companions of the children who have been separated from them for 

a week and who assisted them during their whole preparation go now 

in solemn procession to greet them and to accompany them to the altar. 

At the head of the procession is the priest, who prepared them, vested and 

carrying a crucifix accompanied by two acolytes with candles, and fol- 

lowing him all the little boys and girls of the school carrying lighted 
candles. They leave the chapel in procession passing by their parents, 
and, as they proceed singing hymns, the First Communicants are ap- 
prized of their approach by the singing and long file of lights. Counter- 
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march is then made to the chapel, this time with the Communicants im- 
mediately following the cross and with their companions continuously 
chanting until they have returned to the altar, where Jesus awaits 


them.’ 
This little ceremony of bringing their companions to the altar 


amid hymns of joy has never failed to make a profound impression, 
and Madam Montessori says it has been adopted for this reason by 
many religious institutes of Barcelona. The First Communion day 
is a real festa for the children. In the afternoon, they congregate 
again on the playground for the recitation of the Litany of the Blessed 
Virgin and hold another procession in which a little statue of the 
Child Jesus is borne for solemn veneration. The day itself is thus 
made profoundly impressive, and in such a way that the child will 
long and vividly remember it. 


V 


Other examples may be cited of the use of the didactic material 
and the exercises of the Montessori method in the teaching of reli- 
gion. When, for instance, the children are taught to read words, ac- 
cording to the method, some special cards or small charts devoted 
to religious objects are devised. These are of black cardboard mate- 
rial and contain words written on them in white. The words are 
chosen to represent a given number of objects and the child is re- 
quired to choose the cards which correspond with the objects desig- 
nated. This method is used to teach the words connected with reli- 
gious instruction and especially the liturgy. The cards, for example, 
containing the words connected with the chapel or the Mass are kept 
in one box; and the objects which are made for this purpose to rep- 
resent elements of the liturgy, are placed at the disposal of the child. 
He is required to place the card containing the name beside the ob- 
ject which it represents, and it is felt that repeating this exercise a 
number of times he not only knows the object but its appropriate 








"I Bambini Viventi nella Chiesa, p. 42. 
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word-symbol. Those preparing for First Communion are permitted 
to indulge in this exercise, which proposes to make known the es- 
sential elements of the various Sacraments, the objects which are 
used in the Mass, the sacred vestments, and to enable the child to un- 
derstand the symbolism connected with the liturgy. The exercise is, 
furthermore individual and the child is at all times free to choose 
which group of the objects he will use. The objects, which, as men- 
tioned above, are expressly made for this purpose, include miniature 
representations of the things studied, as for example, a chapel with 
altar, or a baptistry with the little objects which a child may be ex- 
pected to recognize. There can be no doubt that such exercises hold 
the attention of the child and afford him enjoyment with instruction. 

An aim of the Montessori method is to associate the exercises in 
the observation of nature with religious teaching. The care of 
flowers is one of the features of the method for nature-study. Know- 
ing how much children enjoy this and believing that much can be 
taught in connection with it, the method proposes, while strengthen- 
ing the power of observation and giving a knowledge of nature, to 
lead to further instruction on creation and on the Creator. Mon- 
tessori is strongly convinced that the child mind may easily be raised 
from the contemplation of the created object to a conception of the 
Creator. He witnesses the process of growth and various natural 
phenomena which provoke his admiration. It is not difficult then to 
elevate the mind to God as the Author and Giver of life. 

In this phase of the work we see again the same exquisite care in 
the selection of the didactic material as elsewhere in the Montessori 
method. The flowers chosen are limited in number and each has its 
role to play as an object of the child’s study and care. In each a par- 
ticular phenomenon is visible, or its care teaches the child a valuable 
lesson in nature. In the Barcelona school, the Montessorians even 
went to the extent of constructing a simple astronomical observatory, 
the result of the ingenuity of Dr. Battle, and which enabled the child- 
ren to make the beginning of the study of the sun. We learn also 
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that this zealous priest had selected appropriate texts from Holy 
Writ, especially the Psalms, and had prepared them for the children 
to learn in connection with their nature-study. He had also begun 
to collect anecdotes from the lives of the Saints who, like St. Paul of 
the Cross and St. Francis of Assisi, were lovers of nature, in order 
that the children might be led from the knowledge of nature to an ad- 
miration for all the works of an omnipotent and merciful God. How 
regrettable indeed that this unique educational enterprise which had 
the approval of the religious and civil authorities of Barcelona 
should have come to a sudden termination with a change in the local 
educational ministry due to the return of Socialists to power! It 
was, nevertheless, sufficiently long in duration to show the way to 
Montessorians for a larger accommodation of their method to the 
teaching of religion. In no other place, apparently, was the method 
so well worked out in conformity with its general principles as in the 
“Children’s House” of Barcelona. 


VI 


“Children Living in the Church”, striking as it may be, is a truly 
fitting title for the plan and method of Montessori in regard to the 
religious training of the very young. She wishes to enable the child 
to live and to grow, so to speak, in the Church, for the Church is to 
her the true place for the education of the child. She has said:* 


We have been accustomed to treat the child, if the expression may be 
used, as if he were outside the Church, when our instruction was con- 
fined to oral lessons from Sacred History and the memorizing of Chris- 
tian Doctrine from the catechism. Great progress appeared when colored 
pictures representing biblical scenes were used in addition to oral in- 
struction. But, if the adult must live his religion and not only know it, 
much more the child who is better fitted to act and to be religious than 
merely to know his faith. Are the problems of the religious education 
of children solved by the various methods for learning and memorizing? 


‘I Bambini Viventi nella Chiesa, p. 9. 
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Do they for the most part lead any further than the knowledge of things 
studied? In our case, on the other hand, knowledge is nothing more 
than the means of opening for the soul the ways of life. 

A necessary complement of religious instruction for the very young 
is, then, to render the liturgy accessible to them. Montessori refers 
to the liturgy, as, “il metodo pedagogico” (the pedagogical method) 
of the Catholic Church which, as the great expression of the content 
of the Faith, represents the various facts and symbols of religion 
and permits the Faithful daily participation and life in them. It is 
to open for the child this means of religious life, to place him in 
communion with his brethren and with the Saints that is the inspira- 
tion of the Montessori method. So with the learning of words there 
is included those that refer to the simple elements in the liturgy; 
with the elementary instruction in religion necessary as a preparation 
for the reception of the Sacraments, there is the explanation of the 
symbolism, such as for the Eucharist, which could hardly be im- 
proved upon. Certainly, there is a reality given such instruction 
that no amount of memory work could ever obtain, and it may be 
said, indeed, without exaggeration, that children so instructed are 
ready to live through the liturgy in the Church. 

For students of the more recent methods of religious instruc- 
tion and training, there is much significance in this effort of Mon- 
tessori which she modestly calls, “un tentativo”. Quite apart from 
the gratification all must feel that her method which has attracted 
world-wide attention has been successfully applied if only in a limit- 
ed way to a subject very dear to Dr. Montessori herself, there is the 
satisfaction that another serious endeavor has been made to render 
the liturgical life of the Church accessible to childhood. Montessori 
has entered upon a path long since pointed out by Catholic educators 
of the past who, like the great Fénelon, have labored to secure the 
soundest teaching methods for instruction and training in religion. 

It is true that she has gone only part of the way, however interesting 
and attractive her experiments have been, and it is equally true that 
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what she has accomplished has some marked limitations which will 
yet have to be overcome before her methods may appeal for universal 
adoption. She has, nevertheless, pointed the way in the right direction 
and as her “Children’s Houses” have already been suggestive of 
means and methods for educating children in the preschool period 
which can be adopted in our day-nurseries and kindergartens, her 
“tentativo” in religious education if carried further toward the 
realization of her ideal will undoubtedly help our initial efforts to 
enable the little ones to enter and to live in the Church of God. 





Robert Southwell 


Rosert C. Hacure 


OR a long time Robert Southwell has been one of those unfor- 
tunate writers whose names are remembered in connection 
with only one or two poems. Ben Jonson, according to Wil- 

liam Drummond—although I believe that the authenticity of the 
“Conversations” is now doubted—expressed a great admiration for 
the “Burning Babe”, and for many years few anthologies that can 
claim to be at all representative of the period have omitted this poem. 
The author of “The Burning Babe” has accordingly been a more 
familiar term than Robert Southwell, who has thus been ill-served 
by his limited popularity. This is the more curious and lamentable 
in that this particular poem is hardly his best or most developed work, 
nor is it such as to be especially characteristic of its author. Its ac- 


ceptance as such has arisen from an insufficient examination of the 
circumstances in which Southwell wrote. 


I 


Any appreciation of the poet is incomplete which neglects his cu- 
rious life and the position he occupied in his generation. He was 
born in 1561 or 1562 at Horsham St. Faith’s in Norfolk of a family 
which had been more inclined to conform with the newly established 
religion than to face the penalties attached to recusancy. In fact the 
very house in which Southwell was born had been granted to the 
family for their zeal in the suppression of the monasteries. It had 
been an old Priory, St. Faith’s. Nevertheless, Robert Southwell him- 
self was quite definitely determined to stand by the old religion, and 
was further strengthened in his convictions by his education. This 
he received abroad, at Douay and Paris, at the hands of the Jesuits. 
He entered the Society of Jesus at the early age of 16 or 17, and was 
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ordained a priest in 1584. Two years later, to his great joy, he was 
sent to England. An extract from a letter which he wrote on that 
occasion may serve to introduce a point of view with regard to South- 
well, that has, perhaps, been rather overlooked. 

I am sent indeed into the midst of wolves, would that it was as a sheep 
to be led to the slaughter, in the name of and for him who sends. Truly 
I well know that many with open mouths stand gaping at me, both on 
sea and land, not as wolves only, but as lions going about seeking whom 
they may devour, whose fangs I less fear than desire them; nor do I so 
much dread tortures as look forward to the crown. 

Southwell has commonly been judged by much the same standards 
as his contemporaries. This is submitting the man to an unfair 
method of criticism. It assumes that he was in sympathy with the 
whole trend of the current literature and literary theory. The extract 
above illustrates the spirit in which he came to England. He was 
first and foremost a writer of propaganda. This is borne out by his 
poems also. At the moment it may suffice to point out that, the prose 
pamphlet being the medium most suitable for his purpose, this was 
the weapon which he used to the best effect. He lived, of course, at 
a time when the average of prose was very high. But his sentences 
seem to combine the fluency and spirited raciness that are so charac- 
teristic of much Elizabethan prose, with a solemnity that is more gen- 
erally associated with Sir Thomas Browne. His style has not yet de- 
veloped the complete balance and harmony of Browne but there 
would probably be more truth in claiming that Southwell was the 
forerunner in style of Sir Thomas than there is in the frequent and 
rather superficial assertion that he was the precursor of Crashaw 
and Donne. 

With young Tobias I have travelled far, and brought home a freight of 
spiritual substance to enrich you, and medicinal receipts against your 
ghostly maladies. I have, with Esau, after long toil in pursuing a long 
and painful chace, returned with the full prey you were wont to love; de- 
siring thereby to insure your blessing. I have in this general famine of 
all true and Christian food, with Joseph, prepared abundance of the 
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bread of angels for the repast of your soul. And now my desire is that 
my drugs may cure you; my prey delight you, and my provision feed 
you, by whom I have been cured, enlightened and fed myself. 

It is an unfortunate fact that Southwell has continually been spoken 
and written of as preeminently a poet. His prose works have been 
treated as of only secondary value. It was to these, however, that 
the author himself attached most importance, and he prefaces his 
poem entitled “St. Peter’s Complaint” by some verses in which he 
finds it necessary to apologize for finding relaxation in what he con- 
sidered the slighter form. 

The loftie eagle soares not still above, 

High flights will force her from the wing to stoupe; 
And studious thoughts at times men must remove, 
Least by excesse before their time they droupe. 

In courser studies ’tis a sweet repose 

With poets’ pleasing vaine to temper prose. 

It is unusual to find prose, more often regarded ‘as the easier and 
perhaps the humbler medium, thus elevated to the higher flight, and 
poetry relegated to the meaner position. It is an indication of the 
importance Southwell rightly attached to his prose, and of the less 
serious light in which he regarded his poetry. This makes the in- 
accessibility of his prose the more to be lamented. Apart from the 
Manresa edition of the “Triumphs over Death” (1914), which in- 
cludes the letters to his father and his brother, to his cousin ““W. R.” 
and the “soliloquy”, none of his prose works are obtainable in mod- 
ern editions. A fairly full though by no means complete edition of 
his shorter poems has been published this year. 


II 


Southwell landed in England in interesting company. His com- 
panion was Fr. Garnet, afterwards executed for alleged complicity in 
the Gunpowder Plot. Before the poet’s capture he had associated 
with Fr. Parsons and shared the adventures of Fr. John Gerrard. It 
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is quite apparent that what was foremost in his mind was the pre- 
serving in England of the Catholic Faith, and this consideration had 
a very large influence on his literary work, which was all directed to 
this end. He seems to have felt that, apart from the penalties attached 
to recusancy, the Faith which he wished to champion was in con- 
siderable danger through the introduction into literature of a definite- 
ly non-Catholic spirit. He realized that the new feeling in the minds 
of the writers of the time, which was born of the Renaissance, was in- 
compatible with the old order. The first fruits of the Renaissance 
were the introduction into art and letters of what one is unfortunately 
compelled by custom to call a humanistic or realistic element. Por- 
traiture in painting is balanced by an “anecdotal” treatment in poet- 
ry, which first appears in the “Canterbury Tales”. While these are 
probably as Christian in spirit as any other long poem we possess in 
our language, yet in them we find the first serious traces of natural- 
ism, humanism, call it what you will, which has culminated in the 
short story and the modern novel. It is the story of Lippo Lippi in 
letters. Southwell was fully alive to this new introduction, especially 
when it was manifested in the work of the more or less second-rate 
writers, the poets on whom John Marston lavished such scorn in his 
“Certaine Satyres” and “Triumphe of Villainie”. In this connection 
one of Marston’s own poems has a certain interest, the first he ever 
published. It would be difficult to ascertain whether. Marston wrote 
“The Metamorphosis of Pigmalion’s Image” in all seriousness. He 
disclaimed any serious intentions in the “Certaine Satyres” with the 
excuse that it was an object lesson in the manner in which poetry 
was then commonly written, but should not be written. 


Now Rufus, by old Glebron’s fearefull mace 

Hath not my muse deserved a worthy place? 

Come, come, Luxurio, crowne my head with Bayes, 
Which like a Paphian, wantonly displays 

The Salaminian titillations 

Which tickle up our lewd Priapians, 
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Is not my pen complete? are not my lines 
Right in the swaggering humour of these times; 
Doe I not put my mistress in before, 
And pitiously her gracious ayde implore? 
Doe I not flatter, call her wondrous faire, 
Vertuous, divine most debonaire? 


eoeeereer eee eee eee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


And therefore I use Popelings discipline 
Lay ope my faults to Mastigophoros’ eyne: 
Censure myselfe, fore others me deride 
And scoffe at mee, as if I had deni’d 

Or thought my poem good, when that I see 
My lines are froth, my stanzaes saplesse be. 


Whether this excuse was sincere, or whether it was “‘a case of sour 
grapes,” it is interesting that Southwell had a fellow in his disgust 
at much of contemporary literature. Marston’s enmity went fur- 
ther, however, than the Jesuit’s, for he had an equal contempt for 
Southwell’s own verse. He had little sympathy with the “peevish 
Papist” whose popularity he may have found very trying, and takes 
the occasion in his “Satyres”’ to glance at “Peter’s teares, and Marie’s 
moving moane”. His one poem, however, “Pigmalion”, is an excel- 
lent specimen of the particular sort of work against which Southwell 
set himself. He disliked the “Salaminian titillations” and would 
no doubt have agreed that the lines were froth and the stanzas most 
assuredly “saplesse.” 


And now me thinkes some wanton itching eare 
With lustfull thoughts, and ill attention, 
Lists to my muse, expecting for to heare 
The amorous discription of that action 
Which Venus seekes, and ever doth require 
When fitnes graunts a place to please desire. 


This is the style of Pigmalion, and more to the same effect, very 
much in the “new style” and very much condemned by Southwell. 
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It is this class of poetry that brings out most clearly what I would 
wish to emphasize—the great gulf between Southwell and his fel- 
lows, and the necessity of realizing that his work was of an entirely 
different character, and must be judged in the light of that difference. 

Several years of his life before his arrest were spent in Arundel 
House, in the Strand, where he was more or less in hiding. It was 
at this time and from this place that he produced some of his best 
and most vigorous pamphlets. He occupied his enforced leisure 
with the “Epistle of Comfort to Reverend Priests, & to the honour- 
able worshipfull, and other of the lay sorte restrayned in durance 
for the Catholicke faith,” and, among others, with the “Supplica- 
tion to Queen Elizabeth”, which latter was a protest against the new 
and more stringent regulations against recusants. The first appear- 
ance of this was in manuscript copies which were circulated from 
Arundel House, but later it was printed. His other publications 
enjoyed a very considerable esteem. The “Triumphs over Death” 
and “Mary Magdalen’s Funerall Teares”—the latter, curiously 
enough, entered in the Register of the Stationers’ Company under 
the hand of the Archbishop of Canterbury—went through numerous 
editions. ‘Mary Magdalen’s Funerall Teares” was first printed in 
1591. The author explains that manuscript copies had flown abroad 
“so fast and so false” that he feared that it might become “cor- 
rupted in the print”. In view of the fact that the possession of a 
manuscript of Southwell’s was regarded as an offence, this multipli- 
cation of copies is a striking tribute to his popularity and influence. 
Together with this indication may be considered Topcliffe’s message 
to Queen Elizabeth on Southwell’s capture. “May it please your 
Grace to consider that I did never take so weighty a man.” 


III 


When he turned to poetry his aim was exactly the same. He 
wished to provide an antidote to what he regarded as an excessive 


flood of erotic literature. 
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Profane conceits and faininge fits I flie, 
Such lawlesse stuffe doth lawlesse speeches fit: 


With David, verse to Vertue I apply, 
' Whose measure best to measured words doth fit: 


It is the sweetest note that man can sing 
When grace in Vertue’s key tunes Nature’s string. 

“Profane conceits” and “faininge fits” are significant phrases in 
the light of his achievement. Certainly his verses are marked, 
sometimes one might say marred, by a not infrequent use of “con- 
ceits”. At no time, however, did he go to the extreme and extrav- 
agant lengths affected by Crashaw and others who practised these 
mannerisms. His intentions and his whole theory of poetry were 
such that, whatever his failings or shortcomings, at all events his 
verse is always marked by a deep sincerity and an elaboration of 
his theme that was never lacking in conscientiousness. There can 
be no doubt that Southwell had an entirely different idea of the 
function of poetry from that entertained by his contemporaries, and 
no less from that in the light of which he has been judged by his 
critics. Matthew Arnold’s demand for “nobility of theme” as a 
basis of real poetic endeavor would have found an ardent supporter 
in Robert Southwell. Not only was he antagonistic to the style in 
which his contemporaries chiefly wrote, but in addition he regarded 
their very matter as base and unworthy of the dignity of verse. It 
is this conviction, true or false, that gives his work the peculiar 
quality of earnestness and reality that is his greatest asset. He 
has that sincerity of intellect, as opposed to a sincerity of will, with- 
out which cannot be attained that splendor quidam which is essen- 
tial to beauty. This is well borne out in his poem “Mary Magdalen’s 
Lament at Christ’s Death” which it would be a joy to quote at length, 
and which it is interesting to vompare with Crashaw’s poem on Mary 


Magdalen. 


Sith my life from life is parted, 
Death come take my portion; 
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Who survives when life is murdered, 
Lives by mere extortion; 

All that live, and not in God, 
Couche their life in deathe’s abode. 


Selye starres must nedes leve shyninge, 
When the sunne is shadowed, 

Borrowed streames refrayne their runninge 
When hed-springes are hindered. 

One that lives by other’s breathe, 

Dyeth also by his deathe. 


O trewe life! Sith thou hast left me, 
Mortall life is tedious; 

Death it is to live without Thee, 
Death of all most odious: 

Turne again or take me to Thee, 

Let me dye, or live Thou in me! 


Where the truth once was and is not, 
Shadowes are but vanitye, 

Shewinge want, that help they cannot, 
Signes, not salves, of miserye. 
Paynted meate no hunger feeds, 
Dyinge life eche death exceedes. 


With my love my life was nestled 
In the summe of happynes: 
From my love my life is wrested 
To a world of heavynes: 

O lett love my life remove, 

Sith I live not where I love. 


O my soule! What did unloose thee 
From thy sweet captivitye, 

God, not I, did still possesse thee, 
His, not mine, thy libertie: 

O too happy thrall thou wert, 
When thy prison was His hart. 
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Spitefulle speare that brak’st this prison, 
Seate of all felicitye, 

Working thus with double treson 

Love’s and life’s deliverye: 

Though my life thou dravst awaye, 
Maugre thee my love shall staye. 








To compare this with Crashaw’s poem is to illustrate with full 
force the fallaciousness of classing Southwell with Crashaw. In 
spirit no two could be more dissimilar. Crashaw appears to be 
more interested in the idiom which he is employing than in the 
poem. To the earlier poet the idiom was what it should rightly 
be, the tool with which he made his work. Could he have seen 
Crashaw’s poem with its maze of conceits so far-fetched and strained 
as to border on the ridiculous, he would probably have reiterated his 
abnegation of all “profane conceits’”. His desire to supplant the 
current erotic literature led him at times to the composition of those 
curious translations into terms of Divine love of poems originally 
written of secular love. Such a separation of the two argues a faulty 
appreciation of human love, and it is not surprising that these trans- 
lations are anything but successful. The “Nut Brown Maid” suf- 
fered this fate (though not at Southwell’s hands) and reappeared 
as a dialogue between Christ and the soul. Southwell’s essays in 
this manner were no more successful. One of them, Sir Edward 
Dyer’s “Fancy” is metamorphosed to a “Sinner’s Complaint” and 
Nicholas Breton’s “Strange description of a Rare Garden Plot” is 
parodied in “Love’s Garden Griefe”. It is a pity that he thus al- 
most forced himself to write stuff that was unworthy of his powers. 


IV 






































Southwell’s poetical technique is not without interest. There are 
two tricks that stand out more particularly after an examination of 
his verse: a curious habit of repetition, not so much in one poem 
as in one poem after another, of the same words or combinations of 
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words; the other, his habit of alliteration, which was hit off by 
Marston in his sneer at “Marie’s moving moane”. The latter is al- 
most universal; practically every stanza will provide an example, 
often not unpleasing. 

In courser studies tis a sweet repose 

With poet’s pleasing vaine to temper prose. 

Profane conceits and faining fits I flie. . . . 

These two examples exhibit a habit of alliteration in the middle as 

well as at the beginnings of words. 


As I in hoary Winter’s night stood shivering in the snow, 
Surprised I was with sodayne heat... . 


In eaves sole sparrowe sits not more alone 
Nor mourning pelican in desert wilde, 
Than sely I that solitary mone, 

From highest hopes to hardest happ exild. 


Examples could be multiplied. The habit of repetition may be 
noted by the most obvious instance of its frequency, the continual 
play upon the words “love” and “life”. It occurs in the poem 


quoted above. It is repeated in “Life’s Death, Love’s Life”: 


Who lives in love, loves lest to live, 
And long delayes doth rue 
If Him he love, by Whom he lives, 
To Whom all love is due. 
and again in “I die Alive”: 
Not where I breathe, but where I love, I live; 
Not where I love, but where I am I die. 


and in “A Childe my Choyse” 


While Him I love, in Him I live.... 

To love Him life, to leave Him Death. . . 
Although Southwell wrote so definitely condemning love (or “pro- 
fane” love as he would have called it) as a theme for the poet, yet 
he has at times a claim to be considered in the first rank of love 
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poets: for he had that rare power of speaking of Divine love in 
terms of human love without doing injustice to the one or straining 
the other. It is another instance of his constant struggle against the 
powerful, and eventually successful, literary tendencies of the time, 
and goes to uphold the view that he was not the first in a series of 
religious poets, but the last of the older generation of poets. He 
has more affinity with Robert Mannynge, the author of “No thing 
is to man so dere, As wommanys love in gode manere’’, and the 
author of “Alison”, than with Herbert, Donne, or Crashaw. His 
failure, for a failure it was in spite of not a few successful pieces, 
was due to the fact that he was more or less forced by his upbring- 
ing, his reading, and the literature with which he was surrounded, 
to use the idiom of the very poets against whom he was in revolt. 
He refused to be bound by their ideas but was often obliged to re- 
tain their poetical manner. The most signal examples of his failure 
are the translations referred to above. He tried to use the same 
“skeleton” as the profane authors, the same tricks of speech, and yet 


endeavored to free his work from the worldly taint with which these 
were associated in his mind. At times, indeed, he had the good 
fortune, almost in spite of himself, to strike out in a new and in- 
dividual style. The verse quoted above, “With my love my life was 
nestled’’, has no family likeness in style or feeling to anything writ- 


ten at the period, or since his time by his alleged literary heirs. The 
“Burning Babe” has, of course, for long been his most admired and 
best known piece of work, but it can hardly be claimed that it is the 
most expressive of the ideal at which he was aiming and which, in 
other poems, he came near to achieving. What this ideal was we 
have seen. It was when he really succeeded in writing up to the 
standard which he had set himself, and was not led away by his very 
natural inclination to fall into the mannerisms of the current fash- 
ion, that his best work was produced. For these mannerisms were 
an essential part of the poetic achievement of the day. They were 
akin to the growing technical skill of the painters of the age. To 
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retain these weapons and at the same time to produce work of real 
excellence, it was necessary to write in the same vein as the forgers 
of the weapons. They had been produced for a definite purpose, 
and to write a particular type of verse. Southwell tried to divert 
them to a different purpose, and accordingly failed in his own en- 






deavor. 






V 


If there is any truth in speaking of an “Elizabethan” spirit in liter- 
ature, as opposed to a “Caroline” or “Georgian”, then we may fairly 
regard Southwell’s contemporaries as different species of the same 
genus. Southwell himself, however, constitutes a class of his own. 
He was definitely and continously opposed to the Elizabethan spirit. 
His difficulty was that this very spirit would keep breaking out in 
him. He was betrayed by his own age. In his mind he classed 
the new literature with the new religion, and could no more appre- 
ciate the former than he could embrace the latter. Nevertheless the 
feeling which is peculiar to one particular age and which distin- 
guishes it from all others is so strong that it is almost impossible 
for a man completely to free himself from it. In spite of his con- 
tinual efforts at reaction Southwell could not prevent himself from 
falling at times into the very faults to which his eyes were so clearly 
open, and which he tried so hard to combat. Notwithstanding this 
difficulty he may claim to be judged apart from the majority of his 
fellows. He was too fervently opposed to Elizabeth and all that 
her age stood for, the new standards, the new religion, ever to be 
able to fulfil his purpose when working on the same basis as the 
others of his generation. On the other hand his connection with the 
older tradition, the old symbolism which animated all writers until 

the Renaissance, was neither strong enough nor continuous enough 

to enable him, except at intervals, to attain perfection according to 
the criterion of the older models. 

In a sense Southwell was a literary freak. He was born after 
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his time. Had he lived before the Reformation he would have been 
spared the constant struggle that made his work a tragedy. As it 
was, even though his success was dimmed by a certain hesitancy of 
execution, which was due to his anomalous position, yet his failure 
cannot be said to have been without glory. He stands alone in his 
period, the sole survivor, the sole champion of an almost forgotten 
age. It is regrettable that his difficult and self-appointed position 
has hitherto received hardly a fair share of notice. He has been 
classed with writers to whom he was a stranger, and on whom he 
looked with suspicion and disfavor. His themes were religious, and 
he has survived as a religious poet, a rather undeveloped Crashaw. 
He was more than that. His appeal was wider and his voice reached 
further than any of those in whose ranks he has been included. He 
stood for the poetry which, whatever its subject, is ordered into some- 
thing more lasting and more absolute in its beauty than the standard 
at which his contemporaries were aiming. He was the last writer 
of the old civilization that was doomed when Constantinople fell. 








Ethics: A Definition 
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HE English word ethics is formed from the Greek word 7)1xa. 
This Aristotle derived from é0¢, to which he allied the 
lengthened form 790¢. The first of these terms signifies a 

customary way of acting, and is equivalent to the Latin word, mos, 

from which Cicero formed the adjective moralis, on the analogy of 
the Greek 79:x0¢. The other denotes a certain combination of nat- 
ural dispositions fixed into habit, which become thereby a principle 
or faculty of repeated similarity of action. Mos especially in its 
plural form, mores, has often this meaning also. 


I 


Every department of thought or organized body of knowledge 
presupposes as the subject of its enquiry some distinctive fact or 
aggregate of facts reducible to a common predicament. At the 
outset some definition of this body of knowledge is required, if the 
enquiry is to proceed methodically. The most appropriate intro- 
ductory definition of ethics is derived from the etymology and his- 
torical usage of the name by which this body of knowledge is desig- 
nated. Such a definition of ethics is enunciated in the proposition 
that ethics is “a department of thought that investigates and de- 
termines the principles by which conduct ought to be regulated and 
in accord with which character ought to be formed.” An explana- 
tion of it will describe with sufficient initial accuracy the province 
and scope of ethics. 

The fact that ethics presupposes and which it seeks to analyze is 
this. By an intellectual impulse we are prompted to commend and 
approve certain actions of our own or of other men as having a 
specific and paramount worth, and to disapprove and blame others 
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as wanting it. Now men’s actions are regarded as having worth on 
many different grounds. They may, for instance, be judged useful 
economically, attractive socially, sagacious politically, or they may 
be judged good morally. Moreover, our reason assures us, with a 
certainty which we cannot gainsay without logically disbelieving 
every deliverance of reason, that there are some actions that we 
ought to do, and others that we ought not to do; or in other words 
that some have qualities that make them good and right, and others 
qualities that make them evil and wrong. It is this last estimate of 
them, and the interpretation of it that brings them within the pro- 
vince of ethics. The peculiarity of this estimate is: first that it is 
universal, that is, applicable, and in fact applied, however errone- 
ously at times, to all actions for which men feel they are responsible; 
secondly, that it is supreme, regulative, namely, of all other esti- 
mates; and thirdly, that it is general, characteristic, namely, of the 
race, and hence called by a name that signifies customary. The 
ethical fact, therefore, is that certain human actions to which the 
name conduct has been applied, are receptive of a quality which 
reason dictates they ought to possess. 

Customary actions (€%0¢) are those which under similar circum- 
stances are uniformly, consciously and deliberately performed in 
the same way. They differ from instinctive or habitual actions 
in as much as they are always subsequent to prevision and accom- 
panied by the free exercise of the will. Custom should especially 
be distinguished from habitual actions arising from an acquired 
aptitude of the will with which it may sometimes be confused. 
Custom imports continuous volition, or the active determination of 
the will to keep doing what one has done, whereas a habit of the will 
oftentimes produces actions which antecede volition, which, namely, 
though voluntary, insofar as they proceed from the will, are never- 
theless not volitional but the effect of impulses. Customary actions, 
it is true, may be and usually are originated by adaptive instincts 
that subserve the well-being of the individual or the race, and by 
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habits either of the sensuous or of the rational appetencies, but only 
insofar as these are under the control of the will. On the other 
hand, a customary mode of action may be adopted and pursued for 
the purpose of forming desirable habits and controlling impulsive 
will movements. That a course of action is said to be customary 
expresses nothing more than that it is continuous and uniform, and 
directed by the will to the realization of an apprehended purpose. 
The primary element of custom, therefore is conduct, which is de- 
fined as action springing from motive, and adjusted to the attain- 
ment of a desired end. Conduct when it becomes regular and con- 
stant is custom. Custom is subsequent to conduct. Its determi- 
nants are ultimately those springs of conduct which, either for an 
individual or for the many who compose a social body, are com- 
monly and uniformly efficacious. But motives to action which uni- 
formly, constantly and universally affect men necessarily respond 
to an inner and essential demand of man’s nature, and conduct re- 
sulting therefrom exhibits the activity of that nature in its specific 
and supreme aspect. Hence that customary conduct which arises 
from an innate tendency of reason to discriminate between right 
and wrong, and to attach the highest value to right conduct received 
by historical usage the name ethical or moral, in order to dis- 
tinguish it from customs of an inferior kind, and to designate it as 
preeminently the distinctive custom of mankind. 

Wundt conceives custom to be the outgrowth of evolutionary pro- 
cesses looking to the well-being of the individual and the race’ and 
morality a later derivative of it. 

He says, “The customs of primitive times is the root of morality.” 
In exposing his views he is not as consistent as one would like a 
philosopher to be. He asserts that there is no native connection 
between the moral and the customary; that even in Greek the con- 
nection had no root in any ultimate tendency of the popular con- 


*The Facts of the Moral Life, Ch. I-II. 
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sciousness, but was affected by Aristotle, to whom the close relation- 
ship of the words 7j9e¢ and 240¢ seemed to be in itself an argument 
for the connection between virtue and custom; and “that in the lin- 
guistic usage of the time their significance was felt to be different.” 
Later, however, he finds “a close connection between,” and “an 
original unity of” custom and morality; “an unity which has left, 
its traces in the equal dependence of Aristotle’s ethos and Roman 
common law upon the idea of custom.” Furthermore, he concedes 
that “moderr: philology also considers the words to have been origin- 
ally identical, and thus decided in favor of the etymological essay 
of the ancient philosopher.” Lastly, we may safely assume that 
Aristotle was as well acquainted with the linguistic usage of his time 
as is Wundt. 

Wundt’s arguments are the usual historical assumptions of the 
evolutionary hypothesis as applied to sociology. His definition of 
custom will illustrate one of the fallacies characteristic of the school 
to which he belongs, the fallacy namely of finding in the consequent 
the origin of the antecedent, “Custom,” he says, “in the sense in 
which the word is ordinarily used today, means a norm of volun- 
tary action that is valid for a national or tribal society.” This of 
course is not true. Custom as such is a constant and uniform mode 
of conduct. Inferentially it implies a norm insofar as it is the out- 
ward expression in conduct of a commonly perceived and accepted 
rule of volitional actions, and manifests to the individual the ac- 
ceptance by the community of this rule as generally binding. But 
to make custom itself the norm is to reverse the relation of ante- 
cedent and consequent. When a native connection, therefore, be- 
tween custom and ethics is asserted, the sense is not that custom, 
arising from biological or psychological causes, gives rise to the 
ideas of right and wrong; but on the contrary that the conscious 
impulse to discriminate between right and wrong, which is the en- 
dowment of every one possessing the use of reason, gives rise to a 
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uniform way of thinking and acting in conformity with a commonly 
perceived and accepted norm. 

Some modern writers” seem to fear that the Aristotelian and 
Scholastic derivation of the term “ethical” from a word signifying 
customary would “favor the conception of ethics as a purely his- 
torical or anthropological science.” This fear is groundless, if it is 
recognized that custom is the consequent and not the antecedent of 
the determining principles of conduct. Undoubtedly there may be 
a positive science dealing with the facts of conduct as exhibited in 
the history of various races and peoples; and it might be advisable 
to confine the designation, science of morals, to such a descriptive 
and explicative body of knowledge, reserving the name, ethics, for 
the regulative rational sciences. But such a science of morals 
could give no ultimate account of the fundamental ethical fact. It 
could not assign an ultimate reason why one ought to do what one 
conceives to be customary. Its functions would be to observe, 
describe and classify the manifestations of this fact. It could not 
explain the motive force behind it, except by begging its premises 
from another and a higher science. 


II 


Not every combination, however, of natural dispositions fixed 
into habit is ethical. This will be made clear by defining the sense 
in which the terms, disposition and habit, are used. In a primary 
sense, then, disposition is a native aptitude and inclination to act 
in a certain way, and a consequent capacity for certain forms of de- 
velopment. Every faculty is, of course, adapted by nature to the 
attainment of its proper object, otherwise it would not be a faculty. 
The intellect, for instance, has a fitness for and a bent towards truth; 
but a given intellect may besides be endowed by nature with a special 
aptitude and inclination to acquire one class of things more readily 


*Ladd, Philosophy of Conduct, p. 8. 
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than another. In a secondary sense, disposition is a tendency that 
has been awakened by previous workings of aptitude and inclina- 
tion. It is more than inclination, since it superadds to mere bent, 
which is passive, a relation to action. So understood it is the factor 
of habit in formation. Habit is a quality superinduced in a faculty 
by repeated performance of its functions, giving an impulse to and 
an ease in the exercise of its proper activity. Impulse, therefore, 
and facility are the distinctive notes of habit. 

Dispositions are congenital, habits are acquired. Dispositions are 
plastic, receptive of form through use and liable to degeneracy from 
disuse; habits are stable, and once fixed can be thrown off only by 
the continued exercise of contrary acts. Dispositions are regarded 
by many modern psychologists as qualities of the bodily organism, 
affecting, however, and affected by mental processes; but conceding 
the intrinsic union of body and soul in man, they should be attributed 
rather to the faculties of man’s composite nature. Habits strictly 
speaking are qualities of a spiritual faculty, though in an appropri- 
ated sense the word is applied to those impulses to uniform activity 
arising from the correlation of associated sensuous images. Dispo- 
sitions are cooperative factors in the acquisition and maintenance of 
habits, and habits in turn react on the dispositions which they 
utilize, and which they endow with vigor and permanence. 

Habits are of two kinds: habits that are concerned with thought, 
and habits that are concerned with conduct. The former determine 
intellectual disposition in a particular direction, and give at the 
same time facility in the exercise of corresponding function; the 
latter confer impulse and ease in the active determination of the 
will to definite ends. Dispositions, intellectual habits and habits of 
conduct are not three unrelated and disconnected qualities, but by 
their interaction in the same unitary nature blend into a whole and 
conjointly concur to form one type of moral personality as dis- 
tinguished from another. Of these, dispositions are an original en- 
dowment of nature; intellectual habits, the effect partly of disposi- 
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tions, partly of education; and habits of conduct are the product of 
will freely exercised on dispositions, emotions, thoughts and actions. 
The sheaf of qualities that individuate personalities coalesce in two 
syntheses, namely, temperament and character, which constitute the 
matter and form of personality. The congenital and evolved dis- 
positions, mutually tempering one another are fused into a resultant 
or prevailing disposition. The mental constitution due to this fu- 
sion is called temperament. On temperament as a basis character is 
built. Now what dispositions are to temperament, that habits of 
conduct are to character. Character, therefore, may be defined as 
an integration of habits of conduct informing temperament. The 
ultimate factors of it, as of custom, is conduct. Once formed, how- 
ever, it becomes one of the concurrent principles of conduct, re- 
strains or moderates the expression of temperament, and reveals per- 
sonality in its highest or moral form. 

Etymologically character means a significant or representative 
mark cut or stamped on a hard material. Thence it came to be 
applied to a combination of qualities that distinguishes one indi- 
vidual or one group of individuals from others. The sum of prop- 
erties, by which individuals are known, described and classified, 
are evidently different for various sciences. Character, therefore, 
as understood in a biological, psychological or ethical sense connotes 
traits of distinct kinds. The ethical traits that give to a person his 
moral character should not be confounded with the traits that deter- 
mine his temperament. The relation of temperament and character 
and the difference between them has been involved in confusion by 
modern physiologists and psychologists who view every subject 


through an evolutionary haze.* 


Ii 


The difference between ethics and other departments of knowl- 
edge is summed up in the notion which is either explicit or implied 





"See Neo-Scholastique, Mai, 1909, p. 192. 
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in every judgment predicating right and wrong of conduct. This 
notion is expressed by the word “ought.” It is not the office of 
ethics, therefore to ascertain what actually is, or has been, nor the 
relations between them; but to determine what ought to be. Its in- 
quiry does not regard conduct as a merely actual event, the modes 
and conditions of whose occurrences are to be studied and classified 
simply as facts. Its research goes higher; it asks what conduct, 
present or prospective, ought to be, or what past conduct ought to 
have been. The word “ought” consequently is either the expressed 
or implied copula of every ethical judgment. It is for a practical 
proposition regarding conduct what the substantive verb “is” is for a 
speculative proposition regarding facts. 

“Ought” is sometimes, it is true, employed in other than its 
ethical sense. By a loose and inexact usage it expresses a conjec- 
tured necessity the frustration of which is not deemed impossible, 
as when a weather-wise farmer gazing on the sky says, “It ought to 
rain to-morrow.” Again it is used in a derivative sense to denote a 
necessity of acting conditioned on expediency, propriety, or an end 
which is the ideal of an avocation or profession, or of one’s social 
condition in life. In this derivative sense we say that a politician 
ought to know human nature, without implying that one ought to be a 
politician. Furthermore it is used analogously instead of “should” 
to signify the ultimate reasonableness of a mode of acting. I may, 
for instance say that a man of science ought not to give unwavering 
assent to a mere hypothesis; meaning that such assent is in opposi- 
tion to the unconditioned laws of reason. But the ought of ethics 
has a meaning different from any of these three. In the first place 
it is certain and objective. It is a psychological fact that man finds 
within him a faculty by which he necessarily recognizes that certain 
modes of action are good and others evil, and acknowledges that he 
ought to do the one and avoid the other. We can no more deny 
that practical reason declares to us a moral law than we can deny 
that our senses declare to us the existence of an external world. If 
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we cannot accept as certain the clear averments of our reason, we 
have no grounds for believing anything whatsoever. On the other 
hand these deliverances of reason declare truths that have validity in- 
dependently of the perceiving mind. Their objectivity is averred 
equally with their certainty. The principles of conduct are not true 
because reason is so constituted that under given conditions it pro- 
nounces them to be true; but because they are true, reason, which 
has been fitted for their perception by Him who framed it, inevitably 
assents to them. Human reason does not make the laws of conduct 
any more than it makes the laws of projectiles; it simply reveals 
them. In the second place the “ought” of ethics is absolute in the 
sense that its cogency is not conditioned on any further purpose on 
which one may have resolved, or contingent on one’s inclinations or 
desires. When I affirm that I ought to take a certain train in order 
to reach a certain town at a given time, or that I ought to adopt a 
certain code of behavior in order to succeed professionally or so- 
cially, my meaning is that if a given end is to be attained, a deter- 
mined means must be used. When, however, I affirm that a reason- 
able man ought to worship his Creator, I assert not only the duty of 
worship, but also of the condition being fulfilled on which the duty 
is predicated. The incidence of the “ought” is ultimate, and com- 
prehensive of cognate and implied conditions. In the third place 
the “ought” of ethics is emotive. Its bond ultimately is on the will, 
not on the reason. Its cogency, though perceived by the faculty that 
is determined by truth, directly affects the faculty that is moved by 
good. It is not the cognoscitive faculty that ought or ought not to 
do, but the faculty that is the first efficient principle of all rational 
movement and action for which man is responsible. 


IV 


Two opposite schools have attempted to explain away the “ought” 
of ethics or to identify it with “is.” The Empiricists regard ethics 
as a department of psychology or a branch of sociology, whose func- 
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tion it is to define in the abstract what as a matter of fact man by 
psychological necessity seeks through his actions, or by correlating 
the facts of sociology to discover the moral customs and beliefs 
that have prevailed in the course of history. The Empiricist goes 
outside his province when he undertakes to say what man ought to 
do. The leaders of these schools either ignore the concept of obli- 
gation as do the members of the historical school* or contend with 
Bentham that if the use of the word “ought” is admissible at all, it 
ought to be banished from the vocabulary of morals, or, again, ex- 
plain it as a weakened form of “must.” These theories in effect 
are a confession that their advocates either deny the fundamental 
fact of ethics or have failed to construct a philosophy that takes 
cognizance of it. They deny too that there is any single ultimate 
end or ideal of conduct. 

For opposite reasons Idealists of the Hegelian type deny a differ- 
ence, philosophically speaking, between “ought” and “is.” If the 
Empiricists reduce the “ought” to an empirical “is,” the Hegelians 
insist that the “ought” for the philosopher is an ideal “is”; not 
however in the sense that it is merely an object of thought, for the 
Idea in Hegelian philosophy is the ultimate ground of being and 
thought. Hegel writes:° 


The object of philosophy is the Idea, and the Idea is not so im- 
potent as merely to have a right or an obligation to exist without actu- 
ally existing. The object of philosophy is an actuality of which exter- 
nal and transitory objects, social regulations and conditions are only 
the superficial outside. With this superficial outside, however im- 
portant it may be relatively to certain times and special circles, ethics 
as a part of philosophy has no concern. 


This is not the place to discuss the metaphysics of Hegel and his 
‘Levy-Bruhl in his book entitled La Morale et la Science des Meceurs is one of the 


ablest exponents of this school. 
’The Logic of Hegel, translated by William Wallace, Introduction, sect. 6. 
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followers.° Now we do not deny that ethics deals with an ideal of 
conduct, nor that this ideal is real in the sense that it has objective 
validity, nor that it rests ultimately on an absolute and infinite 


Actuality. 

“Ought” however is the expression not only of an ideal reality, 
but, since the ideal may be frustrated in actual conduct, of an obli- 
gation also to make the ideal reality an actual reality. Our moral 
life is a process and a struggle toward an ideal, the attainment of 
which depends on our free endeavor. To etherialize the philosophy 
of it until it loses practical reality in a metaphysics which refuses 
actuality to all but what it deigns to consider, is to ignore the su- 
preme fact of life. The principles therefore which ought to regu- 
late conduct do affirm what is, namely an ideal reality, but an ideal 
reality that ought to become actual in our volitional activity. If 
the possibility of defection from the ideal is denied, because of the 
necessary unfolding of an Absolute, or if the ideal is not ultimately 
grounded on an Actuality which authoritatively imposes a bond on 
defectible wills, then the idea of “ought” is an unreality and a delu- 
sive figment of the human mind. 


V 


Sidgwick and many modern Intuitionists maintain with some in- 
sistence that the motion underlying the word “ought” is ultimate 
and unanalyzable.‘ Yet “ought” signifies an objective, absolute 
and emotive necessity imposed on the will, and consequently pre- 
supposes a logical necessity imposed on the intellect. Such a neces- 
sity may be resolved into simpler notions. When I say that a man 
"Re Denton on knowledge is clearly exposed and critically examined by Leslie J. 


Walker, S.J., Theories of Knowledge, ch. VIII-X; and its ethical value by Michael Cro- 
nin, D.D., The Science of Ethics, ch. XIII. 

"Their meaning seems to be that oughtness is not determined by the external conse- 
quences of an act, nor an inference from experience, which all Intuitionists admit. But 
in their exclusive care to reject Empiricism or Utilitarianism they go to another ex- 
treme. 
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ought to show benevolence to his neighbor three mental acts are in- 
volved: (i) a judgment which declares an objective end that is proper 
to actions controllable by reason; (ii) a judgment that this end is an 
unconditioned object of will, and that consequently actions directed 
to its attainment are good or perfective of the nature of which will 
is the appetitive and conative faculty; (iii) a judgment that the neces- 
sity of attaining the end and realizing the good through the free 
actuation of will is peremptory, though not compelling. The first 
and second of these judgments, though practical in respect of matter, 
are speculative in mode. They affirm an end as the ideal of con- 
duct, and a good as the appropriate object of will. The third, which 
authoritatively affirms what is to be done, or what is right, is prac- 
tical in respect of matter and in mode. These three conceptions, 
the end, the good, and the right constitute the formal principle of 
ethics. In every ethical judgment there is implied the idea of 
something that it is reasonable to aim at doing, of something that 
appeals to will as being intrinsically good to do, and of something 
which practical reason cannot help recognizing as right to do. The 
end and the good differ only as an object that is perceived by the 
intellect to be the appropriate term of volitional activity, and as a 
perfection that is capable of satisfying rational appetency. The 
necessity that the judgments regarding them impose may be denomi- 
nated ultimate reasonableness. It is the logical necessity that the 
intellect is under of seeing that a given way of acting is or is not in 
accord with reason. The right known by practical reason affects the 
will in its capacity for choosing between alternative modes of con- 
duct; and the necessity which it imposes is called obligation. 

We can therefore distinguish a twofold norm of morality. One 
incomplete which furnishes a rule by which the worth of conduct 
is measured, and good is discerned from evil; another complete 
which conveys the idea of law prescribing right and prohibiting 
wrong conduct. The notion of “ought” contains the idea of both 
rule and law. The ethical judgment of which it is the copula 
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afirms either what one is morally necessitated to do or to avoid 
doing, or with what quality one is morally necessitated to invest an 


action freely posited. 


VI 


We have seen: (i) that ethical means what is customary for the 
race; (ii) that the customary is uniformly recurrent conduct or voli- 
tional activity; (iii) that conduct uniformly recurrent conforms to 
some norm; (iv) that the norm to which conduct is uniformly con- 
formed exhibits an universally perceived and accepted rule and law; 
(v) that “ought” is the expression of this norm; and (vi) that conduct 
habitually conformed to this norm produces a type of moral per- 
sonality, which is called character. In the definition of ethics, 
therefore, three notions are contained: conduct, ought, character. 
These notions which are only outlined in the exposition just given 
are unfolded and defined in General Ethics, which therefore con- 
tains a treatise on Conduct, the End, the Good, the Right and Charac- 
ter and in Special Ethics which deals with the detailed applications 
of the principles established in General Ethics to specific forms of 
conduct, whether individual or social. 








The Vestments of the Western Church 


DonaALp ATTWATER 


‘HE following pages are intended to be a small contribution to 


the “vestment controversy’’, in the form of a resume of the 

past history of Catholic sacrificial dress in the Latin Church, 
with a note on current usage in Western Europe. I wish to stress the 
words “history” and “usage”, for it is not my object to suggest an in- 
terpretation of the much discussed decree of the Congregation of 
Sacred Rites of Feb. 1, 1926, much less to question the rightness of 
the prima facie meaning of that decree. 

A word about the illustrations.’ These are an arbitrary selection 
from vestments actually in use to-day. The names underneath are 
those of the designers, and in almost every case the designer has also 
made, or helped to make, the vestments. The modern divorce between 
“designer” (or artist) and “maker” (or workman) is the most radical 


weakness in contemporary ecclesiastical (and other) art. 


I 


In the liturgy of the earliest Christian centuries no special gar- 
ments were employed, just as no special language was used therein; 
it was celebrated by the clergy in their ordinary clothes—probably 
in their best clothes at first, and subsequently in garments of every- 
day form, but specially set apart for use at the altar. Thus first arose 
the idea of special liturgical vestments, and it was only little by little 
that, as the secular fashions changed, the official vestments, whose 
form hardly altered at all, became distinct and different from the 
ordinary civilian dress. Thus we find, for example, St. Boniface in 
the eighth century ordering his priests and deacons to wear “chasu- 


7The writer is grateful to all who have lent him photographs and particularly to the 
Rev. Raymond James, of the diocese of Southwark, for most generous assistance. 
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bles” for the liturgy and not ordinary clothes. Again, St. Cesarius of 
Arles had a casula villosa for ordinary wear, and another one 
which he was accustomed to wear in processions. In this matter St. 
Fulgentius seems to have been somewhat conservative for after the 
custom was established of keeping at least a special chasuble for use 
at the altar, he continued to use for Mass the one he wore at other 
times and—it is even said—at night; at this his congregation not un- 
naturally complained, but he stoutly refused to alter his ways, and 
would not accept a present of what was described as a casula superbi 
coloris, saying that he “changed his heart” on approaching the altar 
“and not his raiment”. 

As a result of this gradual development of special vestments from 
the ordinary garb of the day, we find that all the chief civil garments 
of the first and second centuries of our era have left their mark upon 
the liturgical vestments of later ages, with the one notable exception of 
the toga, which, being the distinctive garb of those only who were 
legally Roman citizens, was therefore out of reach of many of the 
early Christian clergy and laity. In its place was worn a large 
garment of conical form, reaching practically to the feet all round, 
and with a hole at the apex for the head.” The hands were freed by 
bunching up the material at the sides on to the arms. This garment 
was sometimes substituted for the toga even by those who had a right 
to the latter and, as time went on, officials of the state began to wear 
it even on public occasions. It thus received a character of im- 
portance and solemnity, and was naturally chosen as the most proper 
garment for priests engaged in offering the August Sacrifice. It 
was known variously as the penula or phenolium, the amphibalum— 
this name implying the enveloping character of the garment—the 
planeta or the casula.* 


While its sacred use in the Liturgy rendered the chasuble at this 


“Rejoice, O cloak, and be glad! Thou hast adopted a better philosophy since thou 
didst begin to cover Christians.” Tertullian, De Pallio, 6 (P. L., ii, 1050). 
*The cope is merely a different development of the same garment. 
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period immune from mutilation, some means had to be found for 
giving the celebrant and his assistants more play for their arms. In 
the case of the celebrant, ths was done by the assistance of the dea- 
cons, who lifted up the sides of his chasuble whenever necessary. 
Thus, clearly, originated that custom of the Roman Rite in virtue of 
which the deacon and subdeacon lift up the celebrant’s chasuble at 
the incensation of the altar. 

Now, the deacons had no one to lift up their chasubles for them, 
so, before approaching the sanctuary, they folded them up and 
secured them in such a way as to give themselves the required free- 
dom—very much as nowadays we roll up our sleeves before begin- 
ning manual work. There is indeed a fresco in one of the Catacombs 
of about 300 A. D., showing a soldier with the sides of his penula 
thus rolled up. This is clearly the origin of our folded chasuble of 
today, as worn by deacon and subdeacon in penitential seasons, the 
only reason why the front is now folded instead of the sides being 
that so often there are no longer any sides left to fold. A further de- 
vice for obtaining freedom of movement was to remove the chasuble 
altogether, roll it up and place it over the shoulder, securing the ends 
with the girdle; this was the origin of the present “broad stole”, 
which has developed as a separate vestment out of the practical im- 
possibility of any longer folding up the chasuble on account of its 
stiffness and small size. The original method is still sometimes fol- 
lowed, and is given as the normal one in Braun, the “broad stole” 
being mentioned as a substitute only. 

The shape of the early chasuble was constant all over the Roman 
Empire. In the sixth century St. Germanus of Paris thus described 
it: “The ‘casula’ also called the ‘amphibalum’ which the priest wears, 
is without sleeves. Thus it is all joined together without, not divided, 
nor open, for many are the secret mysteries of Scripture which the 
learned priest should keep hid as beneath a seal”. 

Braun and other writers have maintained that the original chasu- 
ble was a more or less conical garment, and not a flat circle of mate- 
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rial as is usually alleged. It was made out of a more or less semi- 
circular piece of stuff, like a cope, brought round at the sides, and 
sewn together right down the front, leaving an opening at the apex 
for the head to pass through. Owing to the exigencies of the mate- 
rial, sometimes two pieces or more would be used, one or more for 
each side, thus necessitating a similar seam down the middle of the 
back; but these two or more pieces were apparently not usually used 
as front and back, so as to produce seams down the shoulders and 
arms. 

Before long it became the general custom to cover the seams back 
and front, as well as any others that may have occurred, and bind 
the neck aperture and hem with bands or strips of material whose 
original object was the entirely practical one of hiding and strength- 
ening the seams, but which soon became an ornamental feature as 
well, Their symbolic meaning, together with most other symbolism, 
was of a later date, though finally it entirely supplanted the earlier 
utilitarian motive, and turned these bands, which from their rich 
character came to be called auriphrygia or “orphreys”’, into mere 
adornments. 

The alb was originally called the tunica manicata alba—the white 
tunic with sleeves—and was essentially an undergarment, though a 
considerable amount of it was often seen. It frequently had a band 
of enrichment right round the cuffs and the hem of the skirt, though, 
when the dalmatic was worn over it, this latter garment often ap- 
propriated the rich band, leaving the alb altogether plain and un- 
adorned. All the early and medieval albs were of full length, 
reaching quite down to the ground, whence this garment was also 
called the tunica talaris. In this connection we may note the practice 
of lifting up the skirt of the priest’s alb as he ascends the steps of 
the altar. 

The tunica dalmatica was a form of tunic originally devised in 
Dalmatia, and differentiated from an ordinary alb at first only by the 
slits at the side which ran up to a point not much above the knee, and 
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by the width and fulness of the sleeves, which reached to the wrists. 
It was introduced into Rome in imperial times as an exotic fashion, 
and seems never to have supplanted the tunica talaris, but to have 
been worn over it and to have been generally a few inches shorter 
than it. Like the very early albs, it was almost always enriched with 
vertical stripes, called clavi, extending from shoulders to feet, back 
and front; these were narrow and of a bright red, russet or purple 
color, that known as purpureum. Round the sleeve, a little way from 
the hem, was a similar stripe, and, at the hem, as also round the bot- 
tom edge of the body, was often a band of rich ornament; these en- 
richments, which were virtually the same as those of the alb, were 
the forerunners of the medieval “apparels”. The dalmatic was 
adopted for deacons in Rome as early as the fourth century. As it 
was a festal garment, however, deacons did not use it on penitential 
occasions, but at such times continued, as they do still, to wear the 
chasuble. The use of the dalmatic was subsequently extended to the 
subdeacons; but the tunicle at first was a dalmatic in form only with- 
out its ornament. Throughout the Middle Ages the dalmatic con- 
tinued to be a long and graceful garment, reaching well below the 
knees, and with sleeves long enough at least to cover the elbows. 

The stole at first was probably nothing more than a sort of face- 
towel—the original name orarium (from os, oris) meaning simply 
this, and having nothing to do with the word orare, “to pray”. It was 
worn by deacons over the left shoulder, hanging down back and front 
over the dalmatic ready for immediate use, though from the first it 
may have had a ceremonial rather than a practical use; in any case 
it soon became a mere appendage, and was looped on the right thigh 
to prevent it flapping about and slipping off. and finally, by the 
eighth century in Rome, it was worn under the dalmatic instead of 
over it. 

The maniple began as a napkin, a sort of large, folded purificator, 
and was made of linen and carried in the hand. This, like the stole, 
may have had at first a practical use or may have been merely a 
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ceremonial appendage. It remained in this more or less practical 
state for many centuries after the stole had become a mere ornament 
and traces of linen maniples are found as late as the twelfth century. 
A relic of the origin of the maniple is to be found in the practice of 
wearing it only at the altar itself, or in the ceremonies directly con- 
nected with the Mass, for here originally would be its only sphere of 
usefulness, in wiping the vessels and the celebrant’s and ministers’ 
hands. It was at first carried only by the priest and deacon, but was 
extended to subdeacons in the eleventh or twelfth century, when the 
sub-diaconate was reckoned as a major order, and of this order it is 
the distinguishing mark. 

The amice was almost the last of the present liturgical vestments 
to be adopted officially as such. Even to-day in many Eastern rites 
it is not an official vestment, though each minister always produces 
a neckcloth and folds it round his neck before vesting. The amice, 
again, like all the other vestments was in origin purely practical, and, 
like our modern collar, was devised to prevent the vestments from 
being soiled by the neck or hair. It became a prominent and im- 
portant vestment only at a later date, when it was ornamented or ap- 
parelled with a rich collar, and was used also to cover the head until, 
except in the case of religious, the biretta came into general use. 

By the ninth and tenth centuries the vestments had become 
standardized in form, in use, in material, and, to a great extent, 
though by no means altogether, in color, throughout the Latin Church. 
One of the circumstances which greatly conduced to the standardiza- 
tion of liturgical garments was the fact that by now the sacred vest- 
ments had become survivals of an otherwise extinct set of fashions, 
and found practically no counterpart in the garments of civil life; 
they had come to be recognized as definitely set apart for the use 
of the ministers employed in the liturgical services of the Church. 

The prevalence at this time of the habit of attaching mystical and 
symbolical meanings to everything used in connexion with the lit- 
urgy was the cause of many treatises on this subject being written; 
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and from these we could indirectly gather many valuable indica- 
tions as to the shape of the liturgical vestments of the time (e. g., 
from Rupert of Duyts, Honorius of Autun, Pope Innocent III, Oderi- 
cus of Siena), even if there were no contemporary mosaics, effigies, 
tapestries and other representations to show us. 


II 


Among the most notable features of the medieval liturgical ward- 
robe were the apparels. These existed on dalmatics and albs from 
the earliest times, in the form of the bands of enrichment running 
round the cuffs and hems. Their practical use was to strengthen 
those parts of the garments most exposed to wear. In the Middle 
Ages, these apparels were still employed for their practical value; 
but the one round the hem of the alb had been restricted to two 
panels, the one in front, and the other behind, to strengthen, and in- 
cidentally to adorn, the alb where the feet in walking were liable to 
wear it out; the sides were left to hang in their natural folds. The 
apparels round the cuffs remained as before; and an extra one was 
often added to the breast to complete the symbolization of the Five 
Wounds, one of the most popular devotions of this time. The amice 
was assisted in its office of preserving the stole and chasuble from 
grease by the addition of a rich collar, which matched the other 
apparels, and fitted into the general mystical scheme, as symbolizing 
the Crown of Thorns. 

In the province of Milan apparels both round the neck and on 
the alb are still worn in conformity with the regulation laid down 
by St. Charles Borromeo, though here the ones at the bottom of the 
alb are not attached to it, but are suspended independently from 
the girdle by ornamental cords. The collar, also, has been sepa- 
rated from the amice, and is now put on after the chasuble and se- 
cured with cords. In Spain, apparels are still not uncommonly worn, 
even with the most exiguous fiddleback chasubles, though here, as 
at Milan, they are usually put on separately from the alb and amice. 
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In England, and other places where these ornaments have been re- 
stored, they occupy their original position on the amice and on the 
alb. 

In the thirteenth century the material of the vestments was gen- 
erally a very pliable silk, of that exquisite quality which only the 
hand-loom can weave, and often there was no lining, or it was of 
the lightest material possible, with no thought of artificial stiffening. 
The orphreys and apparels were of a richer material, and often 
studded with jewels, and usually of a different color from the body 
of the vestment. The stole and maniple almost universally matched 
these and not the vestments themselves, both in design and color. 
It was at this period that the proportions of the different vestments 
reached their highest point of excellence: stoles were long and 
reached almost to the ground; the maniple also was long;* both were 
narrow and if they spread out at all at the ends it was only a very 
little; dalmatics were long and soft; the cope was unrivaled for its 
majestic folds, and its hood sprang from the shoulders, and fell 
back from the neck, covering the narrow orphrey; the alb was of full 
length and hung in the natural folds of fine linen, untortured by 
starch and artificial pleats, unspoilt by lace or crochet work and re- 
lieved by the rich colors of the apparels, before and behind; and 
lastly the chasuble, that most sacred of all the vestments, was su- 
preme in its beauty, adapting itself with its full folds and graceful 
lines to the wearer’s movements, and lending added dignity and 
majesty to the priest of God. Such were the vestments which the 
paintings and statuary of the times show us to have been used, not 
merely in the greater functions of the cathedrals and important 
churches, but in every parish church and chapel throughout the 
length and breadth of civilized Europe, with no exceptions. Such, 
too, are the vestments of the sculptured effigies of cardinals and 
Popes in Rome; effigies of the late fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 


st. Edmund of Canterbury’s maniple at Pontigny is nearly four feet long and about 
three and a half inches wide. 
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and even of the seventeenth, display ample and flowing vestments 
adorned with a wealth of renaissance ornament, which shows clearly 
the foolishness of the modern division of vestments, according to 
shape, into “Roman” and “Gothic”. 


III 


The decline in the shape of liturgical vestments began in earnest 
in the fifteenth century, when the introduction of velvet and silk 
brocades, and the increasing heaviness of the embroidery, rendered 
the old and very full shapes, easy enough to wear when made of a 
supple material, no longer tolerable; and the same hands which 
had begun to overlay the vestments with stiff and heavy work of 
various sorts began also to cut and clip away their folds. It was 
not, however, until the later sixteenth or even the early seventeenth 
century that any extensive changes and innovations became at all 
general, and if smaller changes previous to this time had not been 
allowed to pass wholly unchallenged, these later and more radical 
ones raised a storm of protest. 

If anything at all is certain, it is that Church authority did not 
imitate the process which resulted in producing these, but rather 
that it showed itself on more than one occasion opposed to it; efforts 
were made to arrest its progress, and in one case at least regulations 
were framed which laid down, amongst other things, the minimum 
dimensions allowable for the chasuble. I refer to the legislation 
of St. Charles Borromeo for his province of Milan, which obtained 
the formal approval of the Holy See.” In his decrees St. Charles 
ordered that the chasuble was never to be less, though it might al- 
ways be more, than four feet four inches in our measure across the 
widest part, that is to say, two feet two inches at each side of the 
neck. This minimum width brings the chasuble, on an average, to 
a point between the elbow and wrist of the wearer. 


SAct. Eccl. Mediol. Actor., Pars IV, Instruct. Supell. Eccles. (Milan, 1599), Liber ii, 
Tomus I, p. 627. 
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We may note in passing that the Eucharistic vestments required 
by the Milanese use, like those of the Dominican and other variants 
of the Latin rite, are not peculiar to Milan; but are similar to those 
employed in the ceremonies of the Roman use; and the difference 
between the measurements of the Ambrosian and those of the Roman 
chasuble noted by Gavanti® was merely one of current use. 

St. Charles was far from being alone in his attempt to put a stop 
to the mutilation of sacred vestments. 

Cardinal Bona‘ remarked that he could discover “no decree either 
of Pope or Council” authorizing the cutting down of chasubles which 
had taken place. De Vert,* a French author of this period, has 
many hard things to say of the vestment makers who had produced 
a vestment which, as he says, “covers neither the arms nor the legs 
of the wearer”. 

In Europe, however, even in the eighteenth century, the full 
chasuble had not been altogether abandoned. Marténe, in his “Voy- 
age Liturgique,” published in 1717, describes the fine full chasubles 
he was shown in various places, notably in Cistercian houses (where- 
in this type of chasuble is again in use today),° at Rouen, and at 
Beauvais, where, he says, “they showed us many fine things but 
those I valued most were some ancient chasubles, very full (toutes 
rondes), which are now used only on Maundy Thursday at the 
blessing of the Holy Oils, and on Holy Saturday.” De Moléon,”° 
in his description of a similar journey some forty years later, noted 
that such chasubles were still in use in the cathedral of Angers, and 
that new ones were being made on the same model. These were 
nearly five feet wide, long in proportion (that is, like the Milanese 
chasubles, nearly to the heels), and very little cut away at the sides. 


°Thesaurus (Venice, 1823), vol. I., pars V, p. 273. 

"Rit. Rothomagense, I, p. 386. 

*Explication des Ceremonies de 1’Eglise, t. ii, preface, p. xiv. 

®And also with the Benedictines. The use of “Gothic” vestments is a tradition almost 
universally followed among the Dominicans. 

Voyage Liturgique, pp. 95, 173. 
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From another source we learn that full chasubles were still occa- 
sionally used in Paris at Notre Dame, the Charterhouse, the Abbey 
of St. Denis, and other churches, as well as in the Cathedral of Metz 
during Advent and Lent, and in some other French cities; but these 
were only isolated survivals, though they persisted in some instances 
right down to the Revolution. 

The alteration of the chasuble and of the dalmatic, stole, maniple 
and other vestments, was deplored by many people, even while it 
was in progress; it was regretted and even put a stop to, wherever 
possible, by ecclesiastics of high rank; and it was never in any way 
formally authorized by the Church. It was carried out almost en- 
tirely by those professional vestment-makers who, supplanting the 
monks and nuns and pious persons of the Middle Ages, were desir- 
ous only of making the largest possible profit and therefore, since 
they charged “per vestment”’, of cutting down the amount of material 
used to a minimum. 

It is, indeed, as Dr. Rock” observed, a striking fact that among 
all those who during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries had 
thought fit to write on the chasuble and its curtailment, not a single 
one can be found who approves of its mutilation or sees any beauty 
or seemliness in its “‘dwindled size”; indeed, these writers can find 
no milder words to express their opinion of the new shape than 
“degenerated” and “deformed”. What Rock testifies of those who 
had written before his time may be reiterated of those who have 
written in more recent years. All these,’* with one voice have de- 
plored the present forms of the sacred vestments and urged a return 
to their true and traditional shapes. 

The period of the later Renaissance had in this connection little 
to show us beyond the mutilation of those forms of the sacred vest- 
ments which had been used in the Catholic Church for upwards of 

“Church of Our Fathers (London, 1849), vol. I, p. 340. 
“Cf. especially, Braun (1914), I, Paramenti Sacri, pp. 93, 99; also Handbuch der 
Paramentik (Herder, 1912). 
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a thousand years; and the alterations which had taken place in the 
shape of the vestments, and particularly in that of the chasuble, had 
carried with them the loss of the usefulness and symbolism of their 
adornment. But to whatever extent the proportions both of whole 
garments and of each of their component parts have been falsified, 
fundamentally and essentially the vestments have remained the 
same: the cut-away chasuble is still a garment with a hole for the 
neck and no sleeves, even if it is no longer wide as Charity and all- 
embracing as Love; the dalmatic, stiff and short now, still retains 
its characteristic slits at the side, and an approximation to the clavi 
and apparels of an earlier date; the stole and maniple, now short 
and spade-ended where once they were narrow and long, are still 
essentially a stole and maniple; the white linen alb is still furnished 
with a minimum of that material, though this is often tortured into 
artificial pleats and kept as much out of sight as possible. 


IV 


Having summarised the history of the Latin chasuble, I may per- 
haps be permitted a few remarks on the types of Eucharistic vest- 
ment in use today in the Western Church. But first I must refer to 
the alleged distinction between “Roman” and “Gothic”. Such a 
division, if it be possible at all, cannot in practice be based on any 
essential differences, but can clearly be accidental, only that is, a 
distinction based on difference in style of ornamentation. The 
medieval genius did not, could not, produce a vestment radically 
different from an ordinary Roman one—one, that is, in current and 
traditional use in the Roman rite. All it did was to ornament such 
a Roman vestment in the manner proper to itself. It is, of course, 
possible to have an essential difference between one vestment and an- 
other; thus a Byzantine phenolion is one used for the Byzantine rite 
and differs at least quasi-essentially from a Roman chasuble, used 
for the Roman rite, although they were originally one and the same 


garment. 
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So, a “Gothic” vestment may be simply a loose way of describing 
a vestment proper to the Roman rite and ornamented in the Gothic 
manner, regardless of its shape: or (if the note “Gothic” were to be 
considered as an essential one) it would have to mean a vestment 
proper to the Gothic rite, as a Byzantine chasuble in the strict sense 
is proper in the Byzantine rite; but in fact such a thing does not 
exist and never has existed. 

The appellation “Gothic”, used to indicate a particular shape of 
chasuble in opposition to another shape known as “Roman’’, is 
of modern origin; and it is an indisputable fact that many of the 
so-called “Gothic” Chasubles made and in use today approach 
very considerably nearer to the original Roman standard than do 
the modern so-called “Roman” ones. 

The reintroduction of fuller types of chasuble began in Western 
Europe in the early part of the nineteenth century, with what Pugin 
called “the revival of Christian Art”, though it was certainly not 
that. The days have gone by in England when a Pugin could weep 
tears of joy at the sight of a pointed chasuble in Oscott College 
Chapel; we need our tears for more important matters, chiefly sor- 
rowful; nor does our “Romanizing” zeal, unlike that of a Patterson, 
stir us to use shears on the more exuberant contents of the sacristy. 
In other words, we know that the use of the terms “Gothic” and 
“Roman” put the discussion on a wrong footing ab initio.’ If 
there is such a thing as a “Gothic chasuble”, it was invented by 
Pugin himself; it is a compromise between the ordinary modern 
vestment and the ampler type of the Middle Ages, and I know 
nothing in its favor (for example, see figure 1). Any form of chas- 
uble, from the “bell” to the “fiddleback”, that has ever been per- 
mitted in the Latin rite, is a Roman chasuble. Which of them re- 
main licit to this day is another matter, with which, as I have said, 
I am not concerned in the article. 


**To avoid confusion, I have used the accepted terms when convenience is thereby 


served. 





M. C. Calmeyn Bruges The Caldey Benedictines 


The Caldey Benedictines The Caldey Benedictines 
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It goes without saying that what is called “the Roman shape” is 
by far the most common, but its use is by no means universal. 
Moreover, there are many varieties even of the “Roman” shape; a 
pattern favored in France, another in Spain, another (undoubtedly 
the best) in Rome; some are lined stiffly and look like boards; 
others hang easily from the shoulders, as they should do; many, 
especially in the Americas, have a cross on the back—but if there 
is one thing certain about the “Roman” pattern, it is that it should 
not have a cross but a “pillar” on the back. But in fact the 
“Roman” vestment is a very uncertain thing; so much so that when 
Cardinal Vaughan, as Bishop of Salford, drew up directions in this 
matter for the use of his diocese, the best authority for measure- 
ments, etc., that he could find were the minimum dimensions given 
in the Sagra Vista of the diocese of Rome in 1905. 

But if the shape and dimensions of the true contemporary “Ro- 
man” vestment are uncertain, those of the “Gothic” or fuller type 
are a hundred times more so, and include anything and everything 
between the voluminosity of figure 1 and the skimpiness of figure 5. 
The movement towards fuller and consequently more beautiful vest- 
ments has been handicapped by its being without ultimate authority, 
idiosyncratic, affected by various fads, “arts and crafts”, “Sarum”, 
“catacombs use”, and so on. Enthusiasts apparently are content 
with anything, so long as it is not “rectangular”. But at the same 
time it has made a lot of headway in Western Europe, and our 
sacristies display a marvellous collection of “Gothic” vestments, of 
all sorts and descriptions, with the feeble Pugin type predominating; 
consequently they are, as a whole, no better, and often worse, than 
the much-abused “Roman” patterns. 

Nor does the decree of the Congregation of Sacred Rites seem to 
have been interpreted in such a way as to prohibit their continued 
use. The present writer has seen in the past twelve months numer- 
ous photographs of bishops and other eminent prelates (including 
Cardinals) officiating in “full” vestments, though mostly of a Pugin 
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“Gothic” type, often with Y-shaped orphreys, such as those in figures 
4 and 5. 

The illustrations give a good idea of the variety, not to say in- 
genuity, that has been displayed by vestment makers in recent years. 
Figure 1 is certainly a beautiful garment, but spoiled by the lozenges 
on the orphreys. With two vertical stripes, set wide apart (as in 
Messrs. Lohmann’s famous penula), it would have been greatly 
improved; but it is a little “archeological” and almost certainly 
out of harmony with the S. R. C. decision. To the writer the vest- 
ment in figures 3 and 3a, though beautiful, is difficult to defend; ex- 
cept for the amount of ornament, it is simply a Byzantine phenolion. 
Nevertheless, the vestment illustrated is in use in Rome itself. Figure 
2 illustrates vestments made on the principle, referred to at p. 110 
above, that the function of orphreys was to cover up seams; their 
“hang” is certainly less satisfactory than that of figure 4, though in 
the first of these the decoration is vile. 


V 


In consideration of liturgical vestments two things may well be 
borne in mind. The first is that they are clothes, and though of an 
“antique cut” are really no more arbitrary than the silk hat, frock 
coat, spats, stiff cuffs, etc., of ceremonial wear among laymen. 
Secondly, that the strictest interpretation of the S. R. C. decrees 
and other authorities does not require that they should be absolutely 
uniform in shape, size or material. Such a uniformity would be 
not only contrary to the tradition of the Church at large, but even to 
that of the more uniform Latin rite, which permits diversity of 
liturgical uses (Dominican, Carmelite, Carthusian, etc.) and even 
of language (Dalmatia), to say nothing of church buildings. 

It has been claimed that vestments are, in fact, the clerical uni- 
form, and so should be “standardized”. But they are not. They 


are the ceremonial garments for Eucharistic and other services. The 


clerical uniform is the cassock and cape, or, if religious, the habit 
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proper to their order. Others, speaking for strict uniformity and 
a degree of “hieratic stiffness” have compared the chasuble to the 
tabard of the herald as worn at state functions in Great Britain. 
This again is fallacious. The herald of today is a “picturesque 
survival” with no real significance, and it is fitting that his garb 
should be similarly unpractical. But five hundred years ago, when 
the herald really meant and did something, his clothes were no more 
“symbolic” and stiff than were the chasubles of his contemporary 
priests. 

The Catholic priesthood is a living priesthood; the august and 
awful Sacrifice is a living sacrifice: and Eucharistic vestments are 
the garments of the living priest performing the eternal Sacrifice. 





A Note on George Meredith 


Leo L. Warp, C.S.C., A.B. 


ANY are saying that honesty is becoming swiftly decadent 
amongst us. But this may be only pessisism. One would 
hesitate to affirm it of the world of business. It hardly 

seems to be more obviously a fact in that other and older world of 
the mind, in the world of letters and philosophy and education, 
among that portion of men in our day who make it their profession 
to seek truth not for gain, but for its own sake. Habits of sincere 
research, a restless anxiety to know, the demand for intellectual 
fairness, a willingness to accept truth once found, and an unwilling- 
ness to accept untruth or half-truth, these are not at all uncharacter- 
istic marks of the mind of the day. 

As yet this has brought us no really new philosophy, it has evolved 
scarcely any definite philosophy at all. But it has created what is 
almost equally interesting and important, because so full of prom- 
ise. It has given us a new attitude of mind or, at any rate, a very 
distinct renewal of an old attitude. Broadly, this attitude might be 
called naturalism. We are more and more turning to nature and 
letting her speak quite frankly for herself. This not only in sci- 
ence and psychology, where it would be expected, but even in litera- 
ture as well. Particularly in the English novel, human nature is 
being searched with lamps. This poor, but wonderful, human kind 
is being examined from hair to nail; often, certainly, with a morbid, 
or a merely curious, and not an honest, intent. Yet back of this nat- 
uralistic attitude, generally, in the purposes of the best writers, there 
is undoubtedly a great deal of thorough searching, and no little 
sincere, downright questing for truth. Nature, these writers are 
saying, should be let speak for herself, and her word should be 
taken as final. They say that it is all-important that men cease fash- 
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ioning truth to suit their tastes and opinions, and that they should 
take courage to seek, and accept when found, the whole inner reality, 
and no more nor less than the whole reality, of life as it is. 


I 


Of course this new naturalistic attitude has not been without its 
precursors. In English letters one of the most important of these 
was George Meredith, that extraordinary Victorian who has lately 
come into a new, if rather exclusive, vogue. Amidst all the formali- 
ties and norms of his age Meredith studied nature with an indepen- 
dent mind, and wished sincerely to accept all that he could learn 
there. 

In his philosophy and in the substance of his art Meredith is al- 
ways living and learning out of the heart of nature. He wants, 
always wants, to know life in its primitive earthly fonts; and, drink- 
ing there, he finds it, far below the roots of the world’s vices that 
strike into the stream, forever fresh and good. His thirst for life, 
in a word, is honest. He will have life only as it is. His naturalism 
is, therefore, as far as it may go, true; and, as deeply as it can be, 
wholesome. Life as he finds it is full of elemental goodness, full of 
much elemental beauty: with such plentitude that the man is often 
arrested with wonder, if not ever actually stricken to his knees, at 
the sight. He is always courageous and confident, sure that what 
he loves is worthy of his heartiest admiration. Pan’s music is no 
dilettante’s dream for him; it is as real and as clear in his ears as 
the bird-songs in his familiar Surrey hills; and he himself, as Eng- 
lishmen go, could be Dionysus. 

This naturalism is the fundamental fact in the man, in spite of 
whatever stiffness and involved idiosyncracies—whatever unnatural- 
ness, if you will—may be found in his style and manner; even in 
spite of whatever unreality may be charged to some of his charac- 
ters. In his style, it must be admitted, even by the most ardent Mere- 
dithians, Meredith is often extremely involved, peculiar, difficult. 
But this peculiar style is not a self-conscious, fatal peculiarity; 
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rather it is a well-mastered peculiarity. If it is artificial, it is not a 
conscious, overstudied artificiality. At least, the criticism can never 
be made of Meredith, as Max Beerbohm has mercilessly and finally 
made it of Pater, that he treated “English as a dead language” and 
followed a “sedulous ritual wherewith he laid out every sentence 
as in a shroud .... or ever he could lay it in his books, its sepul- 
chre.” Secondly, as regards Meredith’s characters; it is true that 
no one has very successfully contradicted Professor Saintsbury in 
his complaint that they often need “translation” into the life of 
reality. They are sometimes impossible abstractions, mere puppets 
in the show, or dictaphones for the author’s ideas, not persons in 
the blood. These things are not infrequent falsities in his art. 

But they are falsities in his art, not in his philosophy, not in the 
substance of his vital beliefs and convictions. Like Coleridge who 
also had his formal extravagances, Meredith nevertheless lived and 
learned out of the heart of nature. There is yet the god in him, and 
in his veins runs the vine. 

But he is not merely a Dionysus from the groves. The natural 
youth in him has learned more than its revels. The Baccante in his 
blood has been chastened and even highly civilized. He is the elder- 
ly sophisticated Englishman, too, who, though he knows the beauty 
of nature in his English woods, knows also the sting and bitterness 
and the guile of nature as it would be found in a Victorian drawing- 
room. He understands the pride of life as well as he understands 
the innocence of Pan, both of which, he has learned, exist side by 
side in man. There is an elderly, a disillusioned, an experienced 
wisdom in him, along with a joy that is still young in spite of the 
world’s burden of human meanness, young and fresh as the dawn 
coming upon the hills of Surrey. 

Out of this twofold element in the man, his youthful, natural 
wholesomeness, and his disillusioned wisdom, there comes a finely 
tempered indulgence for this imperfect world. In his work we see 
these things developing themselves into, first, his satire that never 
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seems guilty of scorn, and secondly, his power of sympathy that 
stops always at a safe distance short of sentimentality. 


II 


These characteristics of the man’s work are very clearly found in 
“The Egoist”, probably Meredith’s greatest book. Here is a story 
of uncompromising satire. It is the story of an English nobleman 
whose one absorbing vice was his all but absolute selfishness, and 
whose sole virtue consisted in the fact that, as the ladies of the 
county were in the habit of remarking among themselves, he “had 
a leg.” A man possessing only two supremacies among men, his 
handsome figure, and his unlimited self-worship; a polite beast 
basking in the light of the world’s favor, the respectable dignified 
egoist, Sir Willoughby Patterne, who literally lived off the heart, 
the joy, the life of all those about him, “hungry .. . . to be loved 
more and still more, more still”, and all but incapable of any 
feeling of love whatever, in return. If ever a creature of pen de- 
served an author’s scorn this one deserved it. But Sir Willoughby 
does not get it. In all the pages of this long story of sustained satire 
there is never one galling taste of hatred, no poison of real malice; 
and, when at the end of the book we finally learn the exact extent 
of the author’s aversion for his character, we may well be surprised. 
For, as the end comes, the novelist himself withdraws and leaves 
us with the Comic Muse, becoming identical with this healthful, old 
Spirit who, remembering Sir Willoughby, only “compresses her 
lips.” 

Then whom, from the whole Victorian company of the book, does 
Meredith, still listening to the whispered advice of that same Muse, 
select as the wise and the good? It is he who, among them all, was 
most genuinely of a child’s nature, the simple, honest, straightfor- 
ward Whitford, “Old Vernon”, as Willoughby condescendingly 
called him. The one person of them all who was absolutely outright 
in character, and who in fidelity was like the example of the clod 
itself; yet, it is important to remark, the man who sincerely loved 
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the beauty of the woods, and the blossomy May, but most of all the 
beauty of his own distant, snowy Alps, not least because it was 
healihful and wholesome toil to climb them. Meredith admired most 
the man of sturdy, simple honesty, who had a heart in him for 
beauty. Here there is reference only to the convictions Meredith has 
given us in his work; not to the practice or lack of practice of these 
virtues in Meredith’s own life, concerning which there has been some 
disputing and suspicion. This is not a place for the discussion of 
these things, particularly since the definitive biography of the man 
is not yet written, and it is so difficult to be sure about many things 
in his life. Meredith, as we gather from his work, admired the Whit- 
fords and the Redworths, as we see them in “The Egoist” and 
“Diana of the Crossways”, more than all the great ones of this 
world. He would have the heart innocent enough and young enough 
to love the woods sincerely, even at times to be at home in the 
sacred groves, and strong enough, shrewd enough, simple enough 
to be wise as age itself is wise. 

Meredith, in a word, was reverent, and constantly reverent toward 
nature. He thanked the earth and the air and the rain that could 
give us the rose. But he did not forget that nature, as it is found in 
man, is full of deep and dangerous defects. His naturalism was a 
temperate, wholesome thing—as far as it could go—and not merely 
the heedless naturalism of the old gods; it was as if Dionysus had 
lived in a Surrey cottage where, under a normal Englishman’s dif- 
ficulties and sorrows, the old god had come into a mature, well- 
tempered wisdom that did but civilize, and not much quench, his 
laughter. 


III 


But naturalism, even at its wholesome best in Meredith, is after 
all limited. It can never know all. There are some elements of 
wisdom it cannot grasp. It can learn only what it can see amidst an 
English woods on the one hand, and amidst the vanity of an English 
drawing-room on the other. Even in its most reverent mood, and at 
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the most sacred places in the groves, it cannot hope for surer things 
of faith that are also as natural and as beautiful as the breeze and 
the birds that come, of an April morning, out of the South. Natural- 
ism at its best can, for instance, never discover nature as did Saint 
Francis. Who can imagine Meredith as happy to be among the 
birds as the little Poor Man? Yet Meredith makes this very mistake 
of imagining a Francis incapable of living even at peace with na- 
ture. Meredith has said that we should “steer between the ascetic 
rocks and the sensual whirlpools”; and he tells us in another 
place that hatred of Nature will lead only to “the madhouse or 
the monastery.” Lately Mr. Priestly reminded us, but not without 
an over-eager, obtrusive emphasis that betrays a kind of bias quite 
alien to sound criticism, that Meredith’s attitude is opposed to the 
“medieval” discipline of asceticism. Now, one needs only to re- 
member the “Canticle of the Sun” or the wolf of Gubbio that was 
tamed, or, in our own day, the “shower of roses” that Thérése loved 
to dream of in Carmel, in order to see directly how illogical, and 
how far removed from actual fact, is that philosophy which sup- 
poses that Catholic asceticism implies any hatred for nature. In 
fact, Meredith has contradicted his own words. In his poem, “The 
Garden of Epicurus”, he finds that no garden of “sedate philosophy” 
can ever save the world, because such gardens can never be made 
large enough to embrace the world; and in the final stariza he 
comes to know that 
Our world which for its Babels wants a scourge 


And for its wilds a husbandman, acclaims 
The crucifix that came to Nazareth. 


But the whole shadow of the Cross, as it falls across Christ’s life, 
and across history, is certainly an ascetic shadow. One cannot con- 
sistently reject the ascetic idea and accept the crucifix that came to 
Nazareth. To accept one and reject the other is to misunderstand 
the meaning of one or the other. Meredith evidently did not under- 
stand asceticism. Asceticism is a control, a direction, of nature; 
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and not at all a hatred of nature. Often it springs out of the most 
ardent, even the richest and most poetic love of life; out of the 
gayest, most buoyant spirit that can sweeten the hearts of men; out 
of that perfect gladness, that simplicity, that naturalness which is 
not infrequently so conspicuous in the life of a saint. Where, for 
instance, is George Meredith, irrepressibly wholesome as he sub- 
stantially is, and what is his Comic Muse, beside a Saint Francis 
and the immortal, inimitable comedy of Brother Ass? 

The truth is that Meredith’s philosophy had little or nothing to do 
with ultimate values. Therefore, asceticism was for him unintelli- 
gible. To live as if God alone counts—that is a basis of life imply- 
ing destiny, origin, ends; and these things were simply outside Mere- 
dith’s world as we find it in his work. But his naturalism, as far as 
it went, was not therefore false, not therefore wrong. Substantially 
it was simply a very humane, common sense, joined with an exu- 
berant zest for life, and endowed with many of the most excellent 
qualities of humor, of high satiric comedy. He tells you to go into 
the woods and listen to the wind blowing through the tree-tops, be- 
cause he knows that this is good for both blood and spirit; he tells 
you to be cautious, but amused, wherever you find human vanity— 
because otherwise you will become absurd not only to others, but to 
the eye of your own inner self as well. It is all common sense; and 
he means it, every word; and shouts it for sheer joy of knowing that 
what he says is true and good. The glow of nature, an elemental 
joy, is in him, chastened by common sense. He makes really a very 
wholesome companion as long as we do not take him for more than 
he is—the old god, civilized till he is contented to live out his days 
in Victorian England, walking over the pleasant hills of Surrey. 
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Judicial Nullification of Unconstitu- 
tional Legislation 
Wituiam C. Murpny, Jr., M.A. 


orator may prove his ignorance of history. For instance, one 

might say or write: “Columbus discovered America in the 
year 4000 B. C.” Or, if the other method is preferred, one might 
assert: “America has never been discovered and no such man as 
Columbus ever existed.” One method, probably, is as efficient as 
the other. But those writers and speakers who conceive it to be 
their respective missions in life to attack the power of the Supreme 
Court of the United States to declare unconstitutional, and hence 
void, those acts of the legislature at variance with the Constitution, 
would, probably, choose to assert the non-existence of either America 
or Columbus. They would do so because long established habit is 
a compelling thing; and for many years they have been asserting, in 
season and out, that this fundamental power of the judiciary was a 
non-existent and unheard of thing prior to Chief Justice Marshall’s 
famous decision in Marbury v. Madison in 1803.* 

The search for precedents and customs which might have exerted 
influence upon the framers of the American Constitution and upon 
early American jurists, should not be limited to this side of the 
Atlantic. Men of that day in America were probably more 
familiar with European laws and customs than are Americans of 
today. At that time when national government in America was in 
embryo, judges looked abroad for precedents much more frequently 
than they do at the present time with a century and a half of Ameri- 
can history behind them. 


HERE are, in general, two methods whereby an author or an 


*Cranch, 137. 
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I 


In the courts of practically every country of Europe at various 
times prior to the establishment of the American Union, there can 
be found instances which constitute historical, if not legal, precedents 
upon which may be based the doctrine that the judiciary has the 
power to question the validity of statutes. This is true both of Eng- 
land where the Common Law developed, and in the countries on the 
Continent where Civil and Canon Law reigned supreme. 

At the time of the formation of the Federal Union in the United 
States there was no country with which this nation was in closer rela- 
tionship than with France. What then could be more natural than to 
expect educated Americans of that day to be acquainted with French 
history? In French history of the century and a half immediately 
preceding the American Revolution there are to be found some 
striking illustrations of judicial power restraining the legislative on 
the ground that the pronouncements of the latter were contrary to 
the fundamental law of the land. In the Regency Cases’ in the 
reigns of Louis XIII, Louis XIV, and Louis XV, the Parliament of 
Paris (not to be confused with a legislative body) which was at 
that time the supreme judicial power of the nation, declared legis- 
lative acts of the Bourbon kings to be null and void. 

There is great similarity in the circumstances of the three cases 
and it will be necessary to give a brief summary of one only. Louis 
XIV in his will had provided that during the minority of Louis XV 
the regency should be vested in a Council, of which the Duke of 
Orleans, as the next prince of the blood, should be president. The 
Duke opposed the registration of this testament by the Parliament of 
Paris as being contrary to the laws of the kingdom and prejudicial 
to his right to the regency. The Parliament sustained his objection 
and the testament was not registered. The formal decision in this 
case was handed down September 12, 1716.° 


?Martin, Histoire de France, XI, 4, 588; XV, 7, 8. 
Tbid., XV, 8. 
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Going still further back into French history it can be found that 
in 1461 the Parliament of Paris refused to register letters patent 
issued by the King, Louis XI, by means of which the monarch 
attempted to abolish the pragmatic sanction concerning ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs promulgated by Charles VII in 1439.* 

The French Revolution abolished the power of the courts of France 
to question the validity of legislation. A specific provision (chap. 
V, art. 3) in the Constitution of September 3, 1791, reads as fol- 
lows.” “The tribunals cannot interfere with the exercise of the 
legislative power, nor suspend the execution of the laws, nor en- 
croach upon administrative functions, nor cite any administrators 
to appear before them on account of their functions.” 

Similar provisions have been included in subsequent French Con- 
stitutions, in harmony with the theory of legislative supremacy which 
dominates French political philosophy in recent centuries. But the 
insertion of such a prohibitory clause in the Constitution of 1791, 
even in the absence of the citations given, would be unimpeachable 
evidence that the French judiciary, prior to the adoption of the 
American Constitution, did have and exercised the power to nullify 
legislative acts in conflict with fundamental law. That the legisla- 
tive acts so nullified were the decrees of a Bourbon despot rather 
than the enactments of a popularly elected legislature, is beside the 
point. They were the acts of the then recognized legislative au- 
thority of the nation and they were nullified by decision of the judi- 
cial power of that nation. 

The important point in these references is that in the history of 
France just before the American Revolution there were instances in 
which the judicial arm of the government held acts of the legislative 
department void for constitutional reasons, even though the consti- 
tution of France at that time was not written. It cannot be doubted 
that the educated men of a generation so intimately connected with 


‘André, Cours du Droit Canon, I, 585, 603, 605; II, 842. 
°F, A. Hélie, Les Constitutions de la France, 288. 
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things French, as were the Americans of Revolutionary days, were 
familiar with these details of what was then recent French history. 


II 


Going back still further into history there can be found rudi- 
mentary traces of the doctrine of judicial competency to declare acts 
of the legislative authority void in the law concerning rescripts of 
the early Roman Empire. 

Rescripts under the early Emperors were laws promulgated by 
the Emperor and binding as other laws. The legal effect of a re- 
script, however, depended upon whether it was to be considered as 
general legislation, rescripta generalia, or as what was known as a 
personal constitution, rescripta personalia, binding only in a particu- 
lar instance. The decision as to the class in which a particular re- 
script belonged was a judicial matter and thus the judges could give 
it effect as general legislation or restrict its application to one partic- 
ular case. 

In the time of Justinian a rescript seems to have lost much of its 
dual character and to have been commonly restricted to the particu- 
lar case for which it was promulgated. In this connection it is 
worth while to quote directly from the Code:° 

We admonish all judges of every administration, greater or less, in 
our whole commonwealth that in the trial of every sort of litigation, 
they permit no rescript, no pragmatic sanction and no imperial adno- 
tation to be alleged before them which seems to be adverse to general 

laws or to public utility; but that they have no doubt that general im- 

perial constitutions are to be observed in every way. 

Here it is plainly intended that a judge should pass upon the 
validity of an imperial rescript when pleaded in court; and not only 
is the judge allowed to pass upon the validity of such a law but he 
is also given extraordinary discretion in the matter of causes which 
might determine it to be invalid. “General law” and “public util- 
ity” are terms which cover an extremely large field. 


*Cod., lib. 1, tit. 22, 1. 6. 
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It is interesting to recall in this connection that even the Roman 
Emperors, according to the legal fiction, derived their power to 
legislate from the lex regia by means of which the people were held 
to have transferred such power from themselves to the sovereign. 
Which brings to mind Vattel’s dictum’ that the legislators 

ought to consider the fundamental laws as sacred if the nation has not 
in very express terms given them the power to change them. For the 
constitution of the state ought to be fixed, and since that was first es- 
tablished by the nation which afterwards trusted certain persons with 
legislative power, the fundamental laws are excepted from their com- 
mission In short, the legislators derive their powers from the 
constitution: how then can they change it without destroying the 
foundation of their authority? 

It is well known that Vattel’s writings were familiar to the ma- 
jority of the educated men in America at the time of the formation 
of the Federal Government. In the case of Trevett v. Weeden in 
Rhode Island in 1786 this authority’s argument was quoted by Gen- 
eral Varnum® as counsel for the defence, and was approved by the 
court. 


III 


In this discussion it will, perhaps, seem far-fetched, if not pre- 
posterous, to cite precedents derived from the Canon Law of the 
Roman Catholic Church. Of course, there was no direct connec- 
tion between the Canon Law and the American Constitution. Nor 
is it suggested that the framers of the Constitution had in mind any 
of the Canon Law precedents when they were constructing the Ameri- 
can frame of government. At the same time it is not improbable 
that there were members of the Constitutional Convention in Phila- 
delphia who were familiar with these precedents, just as they were 
familiar with other chapters of legal history. But there are prece- 
dents in ecclesiastical courts of judicial declarations nullifying legis- 


"Vattel, Book I, ch. 2, sec. 34. 
*Varnum, Treveth against Werden, p. 25. 
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lative acts because the latter were held to conflict with fundamental 
law; and in the centuries immediately preceding the adoption of the 
American Constitution, Canon Law still held a place of importance 
in European jurisprudence. A well-trained lawyer of those days 
knew something of Canon Law whether he was influenced thereby 
or not. 

For present purposes, probably, the most striking case which may 
be cited from ecclesiastical courts is one that was decided by the 
Rota in 1638. This case involved the rights of the heirs of Bar- 
tolomeo Ghisilardi under the terms of an agreement between Bar- 
tolomeo and the Government of Bologna. The Rota held that the 
legislative acts of two Popes, Leo X and Clement VII, legislating 
as temporal princes, were void because they infringed upon the 
rights of the Ghisilardi heirs.” 

In 1648 a case came before the Rota growing out of a dispute 
among the heirs of Antonia Spinola of Genoa and involving the 
validity of a Genoese statute which prohibited Genoese subjects 
from naming priests or religious as executors of wills under penalty 
of having such testaments held null. The Rota held this statute 
void:® tanquam contra libertatem ecclesiasticam est nullum ipso 
facto et jure ex defectu potestatis laicorum statuentium. 

As early as 1199 it had been held that a lay statute purporting to 
affect churches whether favorably or unfavorably was of no validity 
unless approved by the spiritual power:” nullius firmitatis existit, 
nisi ab ecclesia fuerit approbatum. 


IV 


It might well be argued, of course, that the ecclesiastical courts 
would naturally resist attempted encroachments of the civil power 
upon the domain of the spiritual power. But the insinuation of 

*Decisiones Recentiores, P. 8, Dec. 4. 


*Tbid, p. 10, Dec. 231. 
“Decretal., lib. I, tit. 2, cap. 10. 
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bias in such an argument is considerably weakened when it is found 
that the civil courts held like views. In England,” there was the 
famous case of the Prior of Castlaker (sometimes “Castle-acre” 
in an action of annuity against the Dean of St. Stephens. Involved 
in the litigation was an Act of Parliament (a temporal power) which 
attempted to confer upon the King (a layman) spiritual jurisdiction 
over a certain church. 

The decision of the Court of Common Pleas in this case sustained 
the principle that “an act ordained by the temporal power, affect- 
ing ecclesiastical right and liberty, would not be valid [non valeret] 
except insofar as made upon a previous requisition, or confirmed 
by the subsequent approbation of the church.” It will be remem- 
bered that the English Parliament of Pre-Reformation days made 
no such claims to spiritual sovereignty as have been put forward 
since the Reformation and, particularly, since the English Revolu- 
tion. 

English Common Law which formed the immediate basis for the 
legal system of the United States contains many instances of judi- 
cial declarations of the nullity of legislation. The case of Godden 
v. Hales, 1686, is one clear instance. In this case the Court of 
King’s Bench held a statute of Parliament invalid because the exe- 
cution of the act would deprive the King of part of his rightful 
prerogative. The opinion of the Court was:”* 

. . that the king had a power to dispense with any of the laws of 
government as he saw necessity for it; that he was the sole judge of 
that necessity, that no act of Parliament could take away that power. . . 
This decision, it will be noted, was handed down prior to the Revo- 

lution of 1688 when the Royal prerogative in such matters was ex- 
pressly abolished. This fact, however, has no bearing on the main 
point; namely, that a judicial tribunal possessed the power to declare 


“Year Book of 21 Henry VII, pp. 1-5. 
*Shower, Reports, 475. 
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an act of the legislature void because contrary to the fundamental 


law of the land. 


Lord Coke in the decision of the case known as Doctor Bonham’s 
Case expresses himself as follows: 


. . .. And it appears in our books, that in many cases, the Common 

Law will control acts of Parliament, and sometimes adjudge them to 

be utterly void, for when an act of Parliament is against common 

right and reason, or repugnant or impossible to be performed the 

Common Law will control it, and adjudge such act to be void. 

In support of his position Coke cites several previous decisions of 
English Common Law Courts, the earliest of which is that known 
as Tregor’s Case in 1335." Rous v. an Abbot*® may also be cited in 


this connection. 


V 


Immediately following the Revolution and before the adoption of 
the Constitution, when the newly liberated Colonies were trying to 


carry on under the Articles of Confederation, there were numerous 
instances in which various State Courts held or asserted the right 
to hold the acts of their respective legislatures void because uncon- 
stitutional..” To mention only a few of the leading cases, there 
were: Holmes v. Walton, a New Jersey case decided about 1780;*° 
Caton v. the Commonwealth of Virginia, decided in 1782;”° Trevett 
v. Weeden, the Rhode Island case heretofore referred to; and Bayard 


“8 Rep. 118a. 

*Year Book of 8 Edward III, p. 30. 

1°27 H. VI Fitzherbert, Annuity 41. 

"Blaine Free More in The Supreme Court and Unconstitutional Legislation (Long- 
mans Green & Co.) says (p. 31): “The doctrine had been asserted more or less definite- 
ly in about fifteen cases, but in only eight of these, Holmes v. Walton, Rutgers v. Wad- 
dington, Trevett v. Weeden, Kampfer v. Hawkins, Den v. Singleton, Page v. Pendleton, 
Bowman v. Middleton, and Ogden v. Witherspoon, was a statute really in whole or in 
part held void and the court actually exercised, in fact if not in name, the power it 
claimed.” 

*Cone, Judicial Power and Unconstitutional Legislation, 222. 

4 Calls Reports, 135. 
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and Wife v. Singleton, decided by the Superior Court of North Caro- 
lina in 1787.” 

Holmes v. Walton is of particular significance here because Chief 
Justice Brearly of New Jersey, who presided, Paterson, then Attor- 
ney-General of New Jersey, and Livingston, then Governor of that 
state, were all members of the convention which framed the Federal 
Constitution. The doctrine later propounded by Chief Justice Mar- 
shall in Marbury v. Madison could hardly have been a startling 
new thing to these three men. 

The North Carolina case brought forth a very clear judicial state- 

ment of the doctrine that a court must give preference to the funda- 
mental law as against a statute in conflict. The decision read in 
part:” 
. . . » But that it was clear, that no act they could pass, could by any 
means repeal or alter the Constitution, because if they could do this, 
they would at the same instant of time, destroy their own existence as 
a legislature, and dissolve the government thereby established. Conse- 
quently the Constitution (which the judicial power was bound to take 
notice of as much as any other law whatever), standing in full force 
as the fundamental law of the land, notwithstanding the act on which 
the present motion was grounded, the same act must of course, in that 
instance, stand as abrogated and without effect. 


This decision was handed down in a state having a written con- 
stitution. Hence it was of particular aptness as a precedent for 
later actions of the Federal Courts. 


VI 


There is a popular notion that the doctrine of the right of courts 
to hold legislation void because unconstitutional was first enunciated 
in the Courts of the United States by Chief Justice Marshall in the 
famous case of Marbury v. Madison in 1803. It is true that this 
was the first instance of such a decision in which the question decided 


Martin’s Reports, 2 ed., pp. 42-48. 
=Tdem, ibid. 
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was of any political importance or attracted popular attention. But 
the foundation for the decision had been laid in two previous cases, 
both of which were disposed of before Marshall became Chief Jus- 
tice. These earlier cases were: the one known as Hayburn’s Case,” 
and the United States v. Yale Todd.” Both were founded upon 
attempts of Congress to confer upon the Courts of the United States, 
duties which the Constitution did not confer. In both cases the 
opinion of the judges was that legislation conferring such powers 
and duties was void for the reason that it was not justified by any- 
thing in the Constitution. The legislation in question attempted to 
confer upon the Courts the power to examine the claims for pensions 
arising from the Revolution and subjected decisions made in such 
cases to review by the Secretary of War and by Congress. 

Hayburn’s case was argued during the August Term, 1792, but 
no formal decision was ever handed down. The Court announced 
that it would hand down a decision at the following term but in the 
interim Congress settled the matter by changing the law in question. 
In the absence of a formal decision, the opinions of various mem- 
bers of the Court, as formally expressed, are of interest. The Cir- 
cuit Court for the District of New York, consisting of Chief Justice 
Jay, Justice Cushing, and District Judge Duane, agreed unanimously 
to the following opinion which was delivered immediately after the 
passage of the act of Congress subsequently challenged in Hayburn’s 
case:”* 

That by the Constitution of the United States the government thereof 
is divided into three distinct and independent branches, and that it is 
the duty of each to abstain from and oppose encroachments on others. 

That neither the Legislative nor the Executive branches can consti- 
tutionally assign to the Judiciary any duties but such as are properly 


judicial and to be performed in a judicial manner. 
That the duties assigned to the Circuit Courts by this act are not of 


22 Dallas 410. 
313 Howard 51 n. 
*2 Dallas 410. 
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that description, and that the act itself does not appear to contemplate 
them as such; inasmuch as it subjects the decisions of these courts, 
made pursuant to those duties, first to the consideration and suspen- 
sion of the Secretary of War, and then to the revision of the Legisla- 
ture; whereas by the Constitution, neither the Secretary of War nor 
any other Executive officer, nor even the Legislature, are authorized to 
sit as a Court of Errors on the judicial acts or opinions of this court. 

In United States v. Yale Todd, decided in 1794, the opinions of 
the judges in Hayburn’s case were upheld formally and the Supreme 
Court declared that:” “The power proposed to be conferred on the 
Circuit Courts of the United States by the Act of 1792 was not judi- 
cial power within the meaning of the Constitution and was therefore 
unconstitutional and could not lawfully be exercised by the Courts.” 


Vil 


Marshall’s decision in Marbury v. Madison, which comes next 
chronologically, has been called a mere political manifesto by some 
writers and others term it an usurpation of power. Certain it is 
that the decision contains many extraneous dicta. It is hard to see 
why it was necessary to discuss the merits of the plaintiff’s claim and 
then deny jurisdiction. The practice of courts is, almost univers- 
ally, directly opposed to such procedure. In this case it practically 
amounted to a criticism of one department of the government by 
another coordinate branch; a parting shot of defiance from the de- 
feated Federalists to the triumphant Jeffersonian Republicans. How- 
ever, when consideration is given to that part of the decision which 
is of importance from the standpoint of constitutional history and 
law, namely, where the Chief Justice lays down the principle that a 
law repugnant to the Constitution is void, there is there no display 
of partizanship or of any desire to usurp power. 

According to the Judiciary Act of 1789 the Supreme Court was 
authorized: “To issue writs of mandamus in cases warranted by the 


*13 Howard 5ln. 
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principles and usages of law to any courts appointed or persons 
holding office, under the authority of the United States.” 

It was upon this provision that Marbury relied when he sought a 
writ of mandamus to be directed to James Madison, as Secretary 
of State, commanding the latter to deliver to Marbury a commission 
as Justice of the Peace. The commission had been signed by John 
Adams in the closing hours of his administration and had been given 
to the Secretary of State for delivery. But in the hurry of changing 
administrations it had been left in the State Department and was 
found here by the Republicans when they assumed office. Delivery 
of the commision was then refused on the ground that the appoint- 
ment was not complete because the commission had not been de- 
livered and, therefore, no right had been vested in the appointee. 

In his decision Marshall held that a right had been vested in the 
plaintiff, that he was entitled to his commission, and that a writ of 
mandamus was the proper means of obtaining it. This is the part 
of the decision, in view of what follows, which is open to the charge 
of partizanship. The Chief Justice then passed on to consideration 
of the question of whether or not such a writ of mandamus could 
issue from the Supreme Court, and this is the part of the decision 
that is of importance in constitutional law. Marshall decided that 
the act of Congress which professed to confer power to issue writs 
upon the Supreme Court in original jurisdiction was in conflict with 
that provision of the Federal Constitution: “The Supreme Court 
shall have original jurisdiction in all cases affecting ambassadors, 
other public ministers and consuls, and those in which a State shall 
be a party. In all other cases, the Supreme Court shall have appel- 
late jurisdiction.” 

He then decided that in cases of conflict between the Constitution 
and a statute, the Constitution as the fundamental and superior law, 
must prevail. This necessarily led to the denial of jurisdiction in 
the case and to the declaration that a statute repugnant to the Consti- 
tution is void. Marshall might have avoided the first part of the 
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decision, but it is difficult to imagine how he could have avoided 
the second part. As mentioned heretofore, the principles he laid 
down had already been enunciated by the Supreme Court and had 
the support of many other precedents, domestic and foreign. Those 
who are inclined to magnify the alleged political motive for the de- 
cision, fail to consider that the Act which was held void was one 
that had been passed by a Congress in which the Federalists (Mar- 
shall’s own party) had almost absolute control, and that Hayburn’s 
Case and the United States v. Yale Todd both came up for decision 
before the Jeffersonian Republican party had become embryonic. 





Pope Clement XII and Freemasonry 


HERBERT TuursTON, S.J. 


come members of Masonic lodges for social, political or even 

professional reasons, should feel a certain resentment at the 
severe terms in which the organization has for many years past 
been denounced by the Church in a long series of pontifical enact- 
ments. In English-speaking countries the majority of Masons, as 
we may gladly recognize, are law-abiding citizens who have no 
thought of attacking religion or plotting against the existing social 
order, while many are conspicuously charitable, responding to al- 
most any appeal made in behalf of education, philanthropy and 
mutual good will. Nevertheless in the year 1738 when the “Specu- 
lative” Masonry with which we are now familiar was still only in 
its infancy, Pope Clement XII published the Bull Jn eminenti con- 
demning the whole institution as fundamentally deistic and im- 
moral. Moreover the Roman Pontiffs his successors have never re- 
ceded from that position, but have continued to stigmatize the Craft 
and its aims, holding it responsible in very large measure for the 
anti-Christian principles which produced the French Revolution, and 
for the legacy of communism, sedition and intrigue which forms 
so grave a menace to the peace of modern states. 

It is not, however, my purpose in the present paper to discuss 
the abstract problem of the unlawfulness of secret societies, or to 
enlarge upon the fierce anti-clericalism of that militant continental 
Masonry with which the Papacy is most nearly in contact. Much 
might be written on both these heads, but I am anxious here to lay 
stress upon the historical background of the first condemnation of 
the movement, for there are aspects in the case which have been 
little noticed and which seem to me to constitute a full justification 


ig is perhaps not unnatural that those non-Catholics who have be- 
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of the strong measures then adopted. Apart from certain denun- 
ciatory epithets which may be described as the “common form” of 
such pronouncements, there is nothing exaggerated in the language 
of the Bull, no statement of fact which cannot be substantiated by 
contemporary evidence. Few Masons, I am convinced, have any 
sort of idea of the solid grounds which the Holy See then had for 
regarding their mysterious society with mistrust; and, as I have 
elsewhere had occasion to argue, Voltaire, the Encyclopedists, the 
leaders of the French Revolution, Garibaldi, Mazzini, Margiotta, 
Lemmi, Nathan, Pyke and other prominent members of the Craft, 
have surely done their best not only to justify the very worst fore- 
bodings outlined by Pope Clement in 1738, but also to exclude the 
possibility of any mitigation of the anathemas which he was the 
first to promulgate. 

But before we go further it will be well to have before us the 
terms of the Papal decree. The portion relevant to the purpose of 
this article is of no great length, but it contains the grounds upon 
which the prohibition of such secret organizations was based. The 
rest of the document only enforces the warning by enacting the 
penalties of excommunication against those Catholics who refuse 


to obey its mandate. The Pope says: 


It has come to our knowledge and indeed it is a matter of public 
notoriety, that there has been a great development, spreading far and 
wide and growing in strength from day to day, of certain Societies, 
Meetings, Clubs, Reunions, Conventicles or Lodges, commonly known 
by the name of “Liberi Muratori”, “Francs Macons”, or otherwise vari- 
ously designated according to the local idiom, in which men of no 
matter what religion and sect, content with a certain affectation of 
natural virtue, are mutually banded together in a close and exclusive 
league, in accordance with laws and statutes which they have framed 
for themselves. Further they concert measures in secrecy and are 
bound under extravagant penalties by an oath taken on the Bible to 
shroud their activities in impenetrable silence. Since, however, it is 
of the very nature of wrong-doing to betray itself and to give itself 
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away by the outcry which it raises, hence the aforesaid associations or 
assemblies have excited such vehement suspicion in the minds of the 
Faithful that to enroll oneself in these Lodges is in the judgment of 
men of sense and high principle tantamount to incurring the stigma 
of a libertine and a miscreant; for assuredly if such people were not 
doing evil they would never have so much hatred of the light. More- 
over their ill-repute has spread to such a degree that in very many 
countries the associations aforesaid have some time ago been pro- 
scribed by secular rulers and have been wisely suppressed as dan- 
gerous to the safety of the realm. 

To economize space it will be convenient to sum up the allegations 
contained in this indictment of primitive Freemasonry under the 
following five heads: (i) rapid extension; (ii) naturalistic, i. e., deis- 
tic principles; (iii) extravagant oath of secrecy; (iv) evil repute of 
the members and (v) hostility on part of the civil authorities. I 
propose to say a few words about each but to take these points in 


the reverse order, beginning with the last. 
I 


While there is no dispute at all about the fact that organized 
“speculative” Masonry began with the foundation of the Grand 
Lodge of England in 1717, there is considerable obscurity, as the 
best authorities admit, regarding the early propagation of the Craft 
in foreign countries. It is quite unnecessary to attempt to discuss 
the matter here. The one point which stands out beyond the pos- 
sibility of question is that the Roman Pontiff was not the first to 
take alarm at the rapid extension of the new organization and to 
decide that the occasion called for effective measures of repression. 
It was apparently the Dutch Republic, which certainly was not 
swayed by any papistical sympathies, that opened the campaign in 
November, 1735, two and a half years before Pope Clement pub- 
lished his Bull. In the English periodical called the Political State 
for January, 1736, we may read: 


Some private societies of gentlemen, who call themselves Freemasons, 
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having been set up in Holland, the mob began first to show their dislike 

to such meetings by threatening to pull the Lodge about their ears, but 

soon after the States of Holland thought fit, it seems, to pass a resolu- 

tion against such private assemblies. 

After quoting the terms of the “Plakkaat” by which these meet- 
ings were prohibited at Amsterdam, the account goes on: 

Such another “Plakkaat” has been published against them at the 
Hague, and ’tis said their Lodges or assemblies are to be suppressed 
throughout the whole province of Holland; for the Dutch, it seems, 
look upon them as academies, not only of libertinism and debauchery, 
but of faction and rebellion, and therefore those who keep or frequent 
such assemblies, are to be punished as disturbers of the public tran- 


quillity. 

May I be pardoned for emphasizing the statement that the Dutch 
looked upon the Lodges “‘as academies of libertinism and debauch- 
ery” as well as of sedition, for this deserves to be remembered in 
connection with one of the other counts made prominent in the 
Papal indictment. 

Passing to France, which at that time still exercised a predomi- 
nant influence in the counsels of Europe, we find that before the 
beginning of April, 1737, active measures were being taken against 
the Masonic fraternity. The English news-journals make frequent 
reference to the subject. There was evidently at first a good deal 
of talk in Paris about the sensation which this mysterious society 
was producing and the rapidity with which it had spread. The 
“Mémoires” of the Duc de Luynes under date March 9 and March 
18, 1737, have long paragraphs on the subject, and the Parisian 
gossip finds its echo in such a newspaper as the London Evening 
Post, which on March 17 reports from that city: 

The Order of Free-Masons lately established here meets with great 
success; everyone is desirous of being admitted a member, and numbers 
are daily taken in at the expense of ten louis-d’ors each. Among them 


are the Prince of Conti, all the young dukes, M. de Maurepas, M. 
Saint-Florentin etc. There are nineteen lodges already constituted. 
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The Ladies are about to establish a counter-Order in imitation of this, 

to which none will be admitted but such as know how to keep a secret. 

The note of persiflage in this and some similar references is 
patent enough, but there were other journals which took the matter 
seriously and an article which appeared in the Craftsman for April 
16, 1737, was very widely reproduced. A single sentence is to our 
purpose here: 

I know that these men [the Freemasons] are generally looked upon 
in England as a parcel of idle people who meet together only to make 
merry and play some ridiculous pranks, but it is very plain that the 
wise Governments of France and Holland look upon them in a very 
different light; and I humbly hope to see my own country follow the 
example of the latter by suppressing such dangerous assemblies. 

There can be no question that the French authorities at that date 
were thoroughly in earnest in their determination to nip the move- 
ment in the bud. A brief report of one of the raids which then 
took place may be cited from the London Evening Post.’ 

The 2 of August N. S., the Lieut. General of the Police of Paris 
went to the French Freemasons Lodge, attended with his posse, where 
he broke open the door and brought away all the ensigns of their order, 
such as trowels, leather aprons, hammers, registers of reception etc. 
with a severe prohibition to all taverns, ordinaries, eating-houses etc. 
to harbour them. 

If the Duc de Luynes may be trusted, the authorities had been 
considerably influenced in this matter by the report of the French 
Ambassador in Holland. He informed them that the Dutch Police 
had not only obtained possession of a copy of the Masonic oath but 
that they had discovered the existence of a political cabal to get the 
Prince of Nassau elected Stadtholder, the majority of the persons 
implicated being Freemasons.” 

While France might conceivably be supposed to have been swayed 
by Catholic prejudices, the reverse at any rate would have been the 


*See the issues for July 28 and August 2, 1737. 
*Mémoires du Duc de Luynes, vol. I., p. 240. 
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case at Geneva. Nevertheless we learn that when a lodge, known 
by the name of “Le parfait Contentement”, was founded there by 
certain Englishmen in 1736, the Genevan clergy protested vigor- 
ously, and after full discussion the Council decided that the Master 
of the Lodge, one George Hamilton, should be forbidden to enroll 
any of the citizens in his Society.* The fact of this hostile action 
of the Protestant Cantons is not denied by the most scholarly Masonic 
writers of our own day, and Dr. W. Chetwode Crawley regretfully 
informs his readers* that though “the name of Switzerland has ever 
been associated with freedom, yet the Cantons of Geneva and Berne 
were among the first to suppress the Lodges and to proscribe the 
Fraternity.” 

Much the same suspicion of the new organization seems to have 
been manifested in Germany, for we find the London Evening Post 
of October 22, 1737, reproducing part of a letter from Heidel- 
berg to the following effect: 

As a Lodge of Free-Masons, who pretend to derive their origin from 
the building of the tower of Babel, has been lately established at Mann- 
heim, our Elector in order to extirpate that Society, has published an 
edict forbidding all officers and soldiers of his troops, and generally 
everyone of his subjects, of what rank or condition soever, to enter into 
it upon pain of being broke and incurring the indignation of his Elec- 
toral Highness. 

In Hamburg again, though it was a free town and by no means 
likely to be influenced by Papal anathemas, the burghers in 1738 
took the alarm and warned all public officials under threat of severe 
penalties not to allow themselves to be associated in any way with 
the Masonic lodges.” Moreover the same well-informed work 


*A. Singer, Der Kampf Roms gegen die Freimaurerei, (1925), p. 12. 

‘In the learned Masonic periodical Ars Quatuor Coronatorum, vol. XXIV (1911), p. 
107. 

‘I take this from a German work Der neu-aufgestreckte Brennende Leuchter des Frey- 
maurer-Ordens published at Leipzig in 1746 (p. 80). It is written altogether from the 
Masonic standpoint and the author was evidently in close touch with Dr. Anderson, the 


editor of the English Constitutions. 
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which supplies this information states that a proclamation against 
Freemasonry was said to have been published in Stockholm, also 
in 1738, though the writer declares that he had not sufficient in- 
formation to be able to affirm the fact for a certainty.° 

In the light of these few quotations, which might be added to, it 
is abundantly clear that Pope Clement was justified in saying that 
before he issued his decree the Masonic lodges in very many coun- 
tries had already been proscribed by secular rulers. 


II 


But to come now to heading iv. Was Clement misrepresenting 
the popular feeling of his contemporaries when he stated that by the 
mere fact of becoming a Mason, a man wrote himself down as a 
libertine and a miscreant (pravitatis et perversionis notam incur- 
rere)? 

I can only answer that there is a quite curious amount of evidence 
that in using such language the Pope was echoing a wide-spread be- 
lief which existed among Protestants as well as among Catholics 
and was very general even in far off England. But in order to deal 
with this point more thoroughly it will be necessary to touch upon 
another heading (No. i), i. e., the question of the spread of secret 
societies and the confused ideas regarding them which must inevita- 
bly have resulted in the popular mind. When the Bull Jn emi- 
nenti used an array of synonyms, societates, coetus, conventus, 
etc., to designate the parties aimed at in the decree, we may fairly 
assume that there was no idea of limiting the ban to one particular 
form of secret organization. The “Liberi Muratori” were most 
talked about, but Clement could not undertake to define what asso- 
ciations might be comprehended under that term. His edict was 
directed against the whole class. In Book IV of the Dunciad' the 
poet Alexander Pope jeers at the Freemasons, coupling them with 


‘Ibid, p. 88. 
"Lines 571-576. 
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two other societies known as Gregorians and Gormogons, and W. J. 
Courthope in his note on the passage very truly remarks that 
“throughout the eighteenth century there was a mania both in Eng- 
land and on the Continent for joining secret societies, some of which 
were formed merely for convivial, but others for political pur- 
poses.”* Similarly the late Professor Troeltsch, a Lutheran, notes 
that “the eighteenth century was crowded with secret societies and 
free-thought unions, the secrecy being resorted to partly as a pro- 
tection against the power of the State Church and partly as a means 
of attracting the masses or, as it might be, of outrivaling the attrac- 
tions of Church life”.? An interesting example of the resulting 
vagueness in the use of terms may be cited from the Political State 
for April, 1736, two years before the publication of Clement’s Bull. 
The bantering tone is, of course, only to be expected in an English 
journal commenting on matters of Papal administration. 

A society was some time since erected at Rome under the name of 
“La Cuchiara”, after the model of the society of Freemasons here in 
England,’® but the priests at Rome being of opinion that no society 
but their own has a title to any mysteries, they looked upon this as an 
encroachment upon their privileges and therefore several persons, who 
were members of this new sort of mysterious society, were seized and 
imprisoned, and the Inquisition are busy in diving into their mysteries, 
but as yet they are as much in the dark about them as they are about 
their own, for the persons imprisoned will make no discoveries ... . 
Particularly the name their society assumed perplexes all the literati 
and all the dealers in mystery about Rome; for as the word cuchiara in 
its literal sense signifies no more than a spoon, it is thought there must 
®Pope’s Works, edited by Elwin and Courthope, iv, p. 376. 

*See The Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, VI, p. 122. 

“Whether this was strictly speaking a lodge of Freemasons I am unable to say. But 
another lodge, unquestionably Masonic, and different from the first, existed in Rome in 
1735-1737, the Minute Book of which is still preserved. It seems to have been a political 
organization of Jacobites, supporting the Pretender. See the monograph of W. J. 
Hughan, The Jacobite Lodge in Rome, 1910. The Grand Master of the Roman Lodge 


was George Seton, fifth Earl of Winton. Of him we read in the published Diary of 
Mary, Countess Cowper (p. 98) that “his natural character is that of a stubborn, il- 


literate, ill-bred Brute. He has eight wives.” 
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be some great mystery concealed under the metaphorical use of that 
word. But others who are apt to take things in their most natural 
meaning, imagine that the members of this society were great lovers of 
good eating, especially of good soups, for which reason they assumed 
the name of “La Cuchiara” and that for the same reason the Freemasons 
in England ought to give their society the name of “La Bichiera”. 


All this raillery plays round the widely-spread popular idea that 
carousals and deep potations formed one of the main purposes of 
Masonic reunions. The writer of the above seems to have shut his 
eyes deliberately to the fact that cuchiara meant not only a ladle 
but a mason’s trowel—Florio is explicit upon the point—and con- 
sequently provided a natural title for any lodge of the initiated. 
Bichiere is a drinking cup, and the final suggestion, of course, 
amounts to this that the Masonic fraternity in England might ap- 
propriately be known as the Order of the Tankard.” 

Thoroughly in accord with this idea are certain features in the 
pictures and prints of William Hogarth, the great English satirist of 
eighteenth century manners and morals. Hogarth was himself a 
Mason and consequently knew the Lodges from inside, but when in 
1737-8 he painted his series entitled “The Four Times of the Day”, 
he deliberately chose, as the central figure of his picture “Night”, a 
drunken Freemason, wearing the apron and all the insignia of the 
Order, who is reeling along supported by a boon companion. Fur- 
ther it is averred that in this intoxicated Worshipful Master we have 
a portrait of the best known police-magistrate of that day, Sir 
Thomas de Veil, who was also a Mason and a fellow-member with 
Hogarth of a lodge held at the Vine, Holborn. Some scandalized 
brethren have pleaded of late that Hogarth could not possibly have 
meant this, but Mr. Calvert, in an important work published in 1917 
to commemorate the bicentenary of Freemasonry, shows little pa- 
tience for such scruples. “If the figure,” he says, “is intended to 


“It is highly significant that, as early as 1723, R. Samber in his Ebrietatis Encomium, 
ch. XV, observes that the Freemasons are “very great friends of the vintners.” 
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represent Sir Thomas de Veil, it is notorious that he was a de- 
bauchee, it is a fact that he was a member of the Fraternity, and it 
is obvious that he is drunk, and there’s an end of it.”” 

But there is besides this much evidence in contemporary jour- 
nalism—though I must confine myself here to one or two brief speci- 
mens—which indicates very clearly that in the popular mind at 
that period Freemasonry and dissipation were quite closely associ- 
ated. 

A paragraph in the London Magazine for March, 1737,” refers 
as follows to the first steps then recently taken in Paris for the sup- 


pression of the French lodges: 

The Society called Freemasons so famous and so much encouraged in 
this kingdom, having lately set up a lodge at Paris, the French nobility 
and gentry began to be as fond of being admitted into it as even the 
British were, but as the French ministry are careful not to allow of 
any customs being introduced that might tend to debauch the morals 
of the people, and as this society seems greatly to promote drinking 
and tippling at taverns and ale-houses, an edict of the King’s Council 
was immediately issued for suppressing it. 

Three or four months later in the same year the Gentleman’s 


Magazine for July communicated to its readers a piece of gossip 


recently forwarded from Rome. 

The Society of Freemasons lately detected at Florence makes a great 
noise. They pass there for Quietists, but here ‘tis said they are of 
the Epicurean sect and that there’s no law too severe to deal with 
them. The Pope sent thither the Father Inquisitor of that [sic ? the 
Holy] Office, post to Florence in order to prosecute them, at the re- 
quest of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, who was absolutely resolved to 
extirpate the whole sect. 


To this is appended the comment: “‘As His Highness is since dead, 


“The Grand Lodge of England, 1717-1917, by Albert F. Calvert, P. M. (London, 
1917), pp. 108-109. 

*It is to be noted that at this period it was the regular custom for monthly journals 
to appear after the termination of the month of which they bore the imprint. The Lon- 
don Magazine for March was probably not printed before the beginning or middle of 


April. 
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and the Duke of Lorraine who was made a Freemason in England“ 
is to succeed, this persecution may not go far.” 

Probably the unsavory reputation for dissolute habits which at- 
tached to the early initiates was also fostered in some measure by the 
malicious criticisms of such rival societies as that of the Gormogons. 
For example in the pamphlet entitled The Grand Mystery of the 
Freemasons Discovered, which was in effect a Gormogon manifesto, 
the Masons are described as drunkards who were “the standing jest 
of the vulgar and the derision of men of sense.”** But perhaps 
more than anything else the connection with Masonry of some of the 
most notorious libertines who were the leading spirits of the Hell- 
Fire Clubs in George I’s reign*® must have served to discredit the 
former in the popular estimation. The Duke of Wharton, whom 
Lord Mahon describes as a man of splendid talents, but who “had 
early plunged into the wildest excesses and professed the most god- 
less doctrines”*’ had previously been President of one of the Lon- 
don Hell-Fire Clubs, but nevertheless in 1722 he was elected Grand 
Master of the Freemasons. It was not a squeamish age but even 
the Government of George I had felt constrained to make an effort 
to suppress the blasphemous orgies of which the Hell-Fire Clubs 
made little secret. On April 28, 1721, an Order in Council, bring- 
ing the matter to the notice of the executive, was issued with the fol- 
lowing preamble: 


His Majesty having received information which gave him great rea- 
son to suspect that there have been lately and still are, in and about 


“Francis Stephen, Duke of Lorraine, is said to have been made a Master-mason at 
Houghton Hall, Norfolk, the residence of Sir Robert Walpole, in 1731, between Novem- 
ber the fourth and the eleventh. He afterwards became Grand Duke of Tuscany and 
in 1745 Emperor, as Francis I. 

*See the Ars Quatuor Coronatorum, vol. VIII, p. 125. 

*These clubs are not to be confounded with the Medmenham Hell-Fire Club of 
Wilkes and Francis Dashwood much later in the same century. 

“Lord Mahon, History of England from the Peace of Utrecht, vol. II, p. 27. Pope’s 
portrait of “Wharton, the scorn and wonder of our days,” a man “from no one vice ex- 
empt,” is well known. 
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the cities of London and Westminster, certain scandalous clubs and 
societies of young persons who meet together and in the most impious 
and blasphemous manner insult the most sacred principles of our 
holy religion, affront Almighty God Himself, and corrupt the minds 
and morals of one another; and being resolved to make use of all the 
authority committed to him by Almighty God to punish such enormous 
offenders and to crush such shocking impieties, etc., etc. 

The Lord Chamberlain is thereupon bidden to call together His 
Majesty’s Justices of the Peace of Middlesex and Westminster and 
strictly to enjoin them to take effectual measures “for the utter sup- 
pression of all such detestable practices.” 

It has been suggested that this edict was aimed at the Freemasons, 
but there is certainly no ground for such an assumption. On the 
other hand there is every reason to connect this injunction with a 
satirical print belonging to the same period, which represents a 
debauch and bears the title “The Diabolical Masquerade, or the 
Dragon’s Feast, as acted by the Hell-Fire Club of Somerset House 
in the Strand”. A poem is appended in four stanzas, of which the 
first runs: 

Thus impious wretches, without fear or shame, 
Feast and sing praises in the Devil’s name; 

Deride those Sacred Powers they ought to dread 
And live, as if in Hell, before they’re dead.*® 

It is easy, however, to understand that the vague rumors of such 
excesses circulating among the people will have contributed to lend 
a sinister reputation to all secret associations of which the exact 
purpose and aim were not known. Moreover, as already noticed, 
some of the leaders in the Hell-Fire scandals developed into promi- 
nent Freemasons. One of the most scholarly historians of the Craft, 
in their leading periodical, has written of the Marquess, afterwards 


Duke, of Wharton as follows:"® 

See G. W. Reid, Political and Personal Satires, vol. II, p. 588, No. 1719. 

See the Ars Quatuor Coronatorum, vol. VIII (1895), p. 145, Lord Rosse was Grand 
Master in Dublin in 1726; the Duke of Wharton in London in 1722. It was under the 
auspices of the Duke of Wharton that “the Constitutions of the Freemasons” were 
drafted by Dr. Anderson and printed in 1723. 
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During his sojourn in Ireland (1717-1719) Wharton seems to have 
come into contact with an even more consummate profligate, the first Earl 
of Rosse. This nobleman was no whit Wharton’s inferior in reckless 
debauchery or intellectual ability, and far his superior in personal 
courage and honour. The two boon companions sat on the same 
benches and spoke and voted on the same side in the Irish House of 
Lords. The elder peer, the Earl of Rosse, was just the man to domi- 
nate the younger and the weaker, and in the comparatively limited 
social circles of Dublin must have been in constant contact with him. 
Just as the one was credited in the gossip of the day with being the 
guiding spirit of the Hellfire Club in Dublin, so the other emulated that 
sorry distinction in London. Now the extraordinary thing about this 
pair of peers is that each of them became Grand Master of Freemasons. 
Dr. Chetwode Crawley, the author of this statement, was himself 
an ardent Mason and by no means friendly to Catholicism. In some 
of his articles he has protested, not without bitterness, against the 
violence of the Papal anathemas. But has he not here supplied 
considerable justification for the harsh judgment which Clement felt 
called upon to pronounce in 1738 upon the moral principles of the 
early members of the Craft? A mysterious association of recent 
growth, veiling all their purposes and activities in the profoundest 
secrecy, but of which such men as Wharton and Rosse were the 
elected chiefs—and there were others of the same kidney—could 
hardly fail to inspire distrust in any well-ordered community. 
Ill 

I have not left myself space to say more than a few words of the 
remaining counts in the Papal indictment. That the Pontiff was 
right in condemning the extravagant terms and blood-curdling pen- 
alties of the oath hardly anyone wiil dispute. It is now frankly 
admitted by Masonic writers that the various betrayals and expo- 
sures of the secrets of the Craft, beginning with “The Mason’s Ex- 
amination” published in the Post Boy as early as 1723, were made 
by people who were perfectly well-informed. The brethren did 
their utmost to suppress this issue of the paper, tearing the pages out 
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of the copies in the Coffee Houses and buying up all they could 
find at half-a-crown or five shillings a copy, but naturally they 
failed. Indeed it is to these very exposures that the Masons them- 
selves now turn for information as to the earliest procedure of the 
lodges.” Moreover the information obtained in Paris by M. 
Hérault, the Lieutenant-General of the police, through the intermedi- 
ary of a courtesan, seems to have been quite reliable. Freemasons 
like Bertrin du Rocheret were in a frenzy of panic because their 
grips and passwords were becoming matter of common gossip” and 
it is practically certain that all this information was passed on to the 
Papal court. The apology for Masonry delivered at Paris by the 
Chevalier Ramsay was publicly burnt in Rome early in 1739 by 
order of the Holy Office.” 

Finally, though I cannot develop the subject here, the Deistic ten- 
dencies of this secret organization are plainly indicated even in the 
text of the “Old Charges”, and it may be noted that Professor Cherel 
has quite recently made it clear that the Chevalier Ramsay, the 
principal agent of Masonic propaganda in France, like his friend 
and spiritual mother, Madame Guyon, always retained a deep sym- 
pathy for a mitigated form of naturalistic religion in spite of, his 
outward acceptance of the teachings of Catholicism. 


*°See the article of Mr. Herbert Poole in the Ars Quatuor Coronatorum, vol. XXXVII 


(1924), pp. 4-43. 

*See A. Cherel, Un Aventurier religieux au XVIIIeme siécle—André Michel Ramsay 
(Paris, 1926), p. 56. 

“The Gentlemen’s Magazine, April (1739), p. 219. 
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PROBATION AND DELINQUENCY. Edwin J. Cooley. New York: Catholic Chari- 
ties of the Archdiocese of New York. 

New GOALs IN ProBaTION. Edwin J. Cooley. Albany: State Probation Com- 
mission. 

THE CouRTS AND THE PREVENTION OF DELINQUENCY. Proceedings of the 

National Probation Association, 1926. 

CRIMINAL INTELLIGENCE. Carl Murchison. Worcester: Clark University 

Publication, 1926. 

Probation and parole are two modern methods of dealing with criminals. 
They are the thoughtful outcome of the conviction that prisons and so-called 
reformatories are at best but pernicious places, and that some criminals 
ought not to be incarcerated at all, or ought to be released, under proper 
supervision, as soon as possible. 

Probation and parole are two very different methods of dealing with the 
law-breaker, though they are frequently confused in the popular mind. 
There is an historical reason for this confusion. In the early history of 
parole in England, the word probation was loosely and variously used, and, 
as Prof. Gillin remarks, it was sometimes applied to release on “ticket of 
leave”. 

Probation now applies only to criminals who are not sent to prison. It 
is a method of correcting the criminal, rehabilitating him, and, in a sense, 
punishing him without incarceration. To use the words of the New York 
State Probation Commission, “probation is a system used in suitable in- 
stances to discipline and improve the conduct of convicted adult offenders 
and juvenile delinquents, without commitment to an institution by release 
on good behavior and under the authoritative, helpful oversight of an of- 
ficial known as a probation officer.” 

Parole means something quite different. It is the release from prison, 
jail or reformatory of a criminal who has served only a part of his sen- 
tence, who remains, however, in some way or other determined by law, un- 
der the control of the correctional authorities. The criminal resumes his 
place in society, but still under supervision, to discover whether or not he 
has learned his lesson and is fit to live properly in society without super- 
vision and without further imprisonment. 

Probation represents a distinct and decided break with the classical the- 
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ory of criminal law and penal treatment, and does not formally attempt to 
make the offender suffer. Still there is some discussion as to whether or 
not it is a form of punishment. Dr. Sutherland in his “Criminology” main- 
tains that it is not punishment, whereas Prof. Cooley, an authority on pro- 
bation, has this to say: 

A person placed on probation is still being punished. In some cases probation 
is more of a punishment than imprisonment in jail, the imposition of fine, or the 
requiring of bonds. Not a few offenders would prefer loafing in a warm jail dur- 
ing the winter months to being obliged to work, to conduct themselves properly 
and to be under probationary supervision. Others would prefer to pay a fine and 
have their cases closed, rather than to continue, week after week and month after 
month, under probationary oversight and restriction. Disorderly persons would 
often prefer to be placed under bond, to being subjected to the supervision and 
direction of a probation officer. 

The very first statutory provision for probational treatment with publicly 
paid officers was the Massachusetts law of 1878, requiring the appointment 
of a probation officer by the Mayor for the city of Boston. In 1899 Rhode 
Island passed a law providing probation for both juveniles and adults. In 
the same year Illinois and Colorado enacted laws instituting juvenile pro- 
bation, and Minnesota established county probation officers for minors. 

By the close of 1917, probation, in some form or other, had been au- 
thorized by every state, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Porto Rico and 
Hawaii. In 1921, thirty-five states and the District of Columbia had adult 
probation, most of them making the appointment of probation officers per- 
missible rather than obligatory. At the present time nearly all the states 
and the Federal Government have adult probation laws. Three states, New 
York, Massachusetts and Indiana, have established separate state probation 
commissions or departments, providing for the supervision of probation in 
local communities, and attempting to standardize the work and accomplish 
better and permanent results. 

It was indeed an auspicious day when Cardinal Hayes requested Prof. 
Cooley to direct the development of the Catholic Charities Probation 
Bureau in the General Sessions in New York. Prof. Cooley was ad- 
mirably fitted for his task. With a background of years of actual and 
efficient experience in probation work, of years of professorial work in 
criminology in the School of Social Service of Fordham University, of years 
of study of the various theories of crime and its treatment, and a perfect 
acquaintance with the true principles of psychology, ethics and psychiatry, 
Prof. Cooley entered upon his new work sympathetically, energetically and 
enthusiastically. Such was his success that the official organ of the New 
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York State Probation Commission asserted: “It is no exaggeration to state 
that the best probation work for adult offenders to be found in the United 
States is done by the Catholic Charities Probation Bureau.” 

The results of his splendid work in the field of probation, and the reasons 
for those results, are to be found in the volume published by the Catholic 
Charities Bureau of New York, carrying the caption “Probation and De- 
linquency.” This admirable treatise is a further development of the paper 
read by him at the twentieth annual conference of the National Probation 
Association, held in Cleveland in May, 1926, published in the Proceedings 
of the National Probation Association, and singled out, because of its out- 
standing perfection, for separate publication in pamphlet form by the State 
Probation Commission of New York, under the title “New Goals in Proba- 
tion.” 

Of all the books on crime and its specific and scientific treatment that 
have come lately into the sanctum of the writer, “Probation and Delin- 
quency” is, by all odds, the best, the most sensible and the most authori- 
tative. As John Wiltbye says in America, March 26, 1927: “It is the most 
important contribution to the subject published within recent years, and 
I know that it is the only treatise of the kind which is not vitiated by a 
false philosophy of life and conduct.” Readers of Healy, Barnes, Murchi- 
son, Darrow and Parsons will fully appreciate this statement. 

The book bulges large with common sense, and presents a professional 
collection of facts and principles, and discussions based on these facts and 
principles, that make very interesting reading. It is a bold challenge to 
those criminologists who maintain that criminals constitute a “type”, and 
that crime is the outcome of feeblemindedness, insanity, psychopathic ten- 
dencies and emotional instability which the criminal cannot overcome and 
dominate. One conviction the reader of “Probation and Delinquency” car- 
ries away with him is that the average criminal is a fairly normal in- 
dividual, comparatively young, who has gone astray because of a lack of 
proper training and the influence of sordid environment and evil associa- 
tions, and who will become a useful and law-abiding member of the com- 
munity, when properly approached and sympathetically treated. 

The book is most thorough in its treatment of probation. Prof. Cooley 
first outlines the establishment of the Catholic Charities Probation Bureau, 
and then launches into a complete and splendid discussion of the study and 
treatment of the individual delinquent, and presents, in a most interesting 
and attractive manner, the standards and methodology of probation inau- 
gurated by him in the Catholic Charities Probation Bureau. 
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The book is so replete with good and sound things that it is rather dif- 
ficult to single out anything for special comment. One has to read the book 
to properly appreciate its excellence. From the first page to the last it is 
saturated with a sympathetic understanding of the fact that each criminal or 
delinquent offers a specific and individual problem that calls for a specific 
and individual solution. “The real solution of the crime problem can only 
be found by intensive, dispassionate study of the individual criminal and 
his developmental history.” 

Some 3,053 delinquents, assigned to the Bureau by the courts, were 
studied and carefully investigated, and only 18 per cent—a very small per- 
centage—were accorded the opportunity of probationary treatment. Imme- 
diately after the defendant had been convicted, he was remanded to the City 
Prison for one week, or longer, until the Bureau’s investigation was com- 
pleted. This investigation consisted of social diagnosis: the diagnosis of en- 
vironment, the diagnosis of personality and the summary of both. Then 
followed the process of adjustment by means of the supervision of the pro- 
bationer, guided by two basic principles: that the process of adjustment or 
the supervisory treatment must be carefully individualized and fitted to 
meet the needs of each delinquent; and secondly, that the object of every 
phase of the process must be the permanent rehabilitation of the delinquent. 

The process of adjustment included the following elements: the formula- 
tion of the plan of adjustment, its acceptance by the probationer, social ad- 
justment, personality development, and tendencies to be avoided. All of 
these elements receive thorough analysis and application in order to break 
down the social isolation of the probationer, to divert his anti-social ten- 
dencies into channels of good behavior, to direct a redistribution of energy 
and interest, to return him to normalcy of life, and to bring about social- 
ization within himself and the community. 

The results obtained by the Bureau were gratifying, to say the least. 
Eighty-five per cent of the probationers are well on their way to normal 
and permanent adjustment in the community. This high percentage of ap- 
parently successful results is due, according to Prof. Cooley, to the follow- 
ing four factors: 

1) Careful selection of probation material. 

2) The service of college-trained and enthusiastic probation officers of 

good personality and character. 

3) Individualized, scientific, social case work as the standard of su- 

pervision in each problem. 

4) Ample resources and equipment. 
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The volume also contains fine chapters on other phases of crime and its 
treatment, and carries a full and up-to-date bibliography. 

Many excellent papers on probation are to be found in “The Courts and 
the Prevention of Delinquency,” which contains the proceedings of the 
Twentieth Annual Conference of the National Probation Association, 1926. 
After reading the wise and sensible comments of Prof. Cooley, Dr. Platt, 
Mr. Frederick Moran and Dr. Frankwood Williams, we become convinced 
that probation is an excellent method of handling certain classes of de- 
linquents, and that results substantiate all the claims made for it. 

Dr. Carl Murchison, however, will have none of it. In his “Criminal In- 
telligence,” after pages and pages of statistical tables and comments, he 
comes to the following conclusion: 

1) The average of feeblemindedness and abnormality among criminals 
is about the same as that among people on the outside of prison 
walls, judging from Army norms. 

2) The system of release on probation and the parole system should be 
abolished. 

3) Trial by jury should be displaced. 

4) The system of release on bond and the indeterminate sentence should 
be abolished. 

5) There should be the application of the deterministic philosophy to 
the behavior of the state as well as to the behavior of the criminal. 

Which means, in popular parlance, let us deny human responsibility and 
free will, and go back to the old, outworn methods of catching criminals, 
giving them short shrift, and simply locking them up. Then we shall have 


peace. 
Joseru J. Ayn, S.J. 


In Towns AND LitTLE Towns. By Leonard Feeney, S.J. New York: The 
America Press. $1.50. 

During the past dozen or more years, the poems of Leonard Feeney have 
been appearing in the major Catholic magazines and in some of the secular 
periodicals. Though these poems have not been too many, they have been 
sufficiently frequent to sustain a memory from one to another and to estab- 
lish a consciousness that there was in our midst a poet not as other Catholic 
poets. These poems struck an intensely individuating note. They clothed 
a penetrating thought in delicate phrasings. They squared so perfectly 
with what the majority of us ordinary people knew and felt, that the ma- 
jority of us who are ordinarily honest always were tempted to clip them, 
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even from a borrowed magazine. Many of these slight poems, whether 
stolen or lawfully acquired I cannot say, have, by the testimony of my own 
eyes, been framed as wall or desk adornment; and by the same testimony, 
many of them have been frayed by long housing in pocket-wallets. They 
have been quoted to me time and again by people who are not particularly 
poetic, and have ignited a glint of recognition in the eyes of those whom I, 
perhaps, have bored by repeating them. All of which would indicate that 
the time is ripe for the publication of this first volume of Leonard Feeney’s 
poems. 

So many inferior poets have been slovenly compared with Francis Thomp- 
son that I hesitate to note the very evident affinity that exists between him 
and Father Feeney. Though I do not stress the point, I am convinced that 
their souls are of the same spiritual texture. Francis Thompson enjoyed a 
double vision: that of a child of First Communion age and that of a thous- 
and-year-old mystic. In his humbler way, Father Feeney is similarly en- 
dowed. His two moods are roughly indicated in the two parts into which 
he divides his volume. “In Towns and Little Towns” he is a whimsical 
fellow that plays make-believe with lowly people and humble things. “In 
the Everlasting City’, doffing the bells and baubles, he puts on the mystic 
robe of interpreter of the mysteries of God’s Providence. In neither role, 
however, does he lose his essential identity, for even in his religious poems 
his seriousness is whimsical and in his lighter verses his humor is strength- 
ened by a religious philosophy. 

Father Feeney does not make a conscious effort to grasp after the sub- 
lime. He neither carries the reader aloft into the blue mystery of the in- 
finite nor strives to trap winged ideas out of that enveloping blueness. He 
keeps his two feet firmly on the ground and his pair of eyes on the common 
level of mankind. He fashions his subjects out of the welter of our mutual 
human experience. He finds his mysteries not in the heavens but in the 
queerness of the life we pass here below. He does not oppress one, as do the 
great poets, or make one feel insignificant, as do the great Cathedrals, say 
of Canterbury or of York. He merely expresses one, and makes one feel 
comfortable, like sitting beside the turf-fire in a two-room thatched and 
white-washed cabin in County Mayo. 

The people we see and the things we know become amazing phenomena 
when they are explained to us by Father Feeney. With rich drollery he 
points out about the traffic policeman that “There is some archangel in him”, 


for can we not see that 
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He kept the planets in their course 
And star from striking star! 


He discovers that the ashman is a forerunner of that final day 
When some white angels carry off 
The broken ashes of the world! 
As for the washer-woman, “the little wrinkled lady”, who tip-toes 


Down behind the kitchen stairs 
To scrub, scrub, scrub 
In her little round tub, 


why, one day, 
The angels will be telling her 
In God’s eternity, 
How He loved the music that she made, 
The dull monotony 
Of the scrub, scrub, scrub, 
In her round little tub. 

In all of these poems there is a sense of wonderment at the unfathomable 
mysteries of the common things of life. This wonder is touched with gaiety, 
and the gaiety is clothed with delicious humor, but the humor is not free 
from pathos. To illustrate this would require the quotation of whole poems, 
such, for example, as “The Rivals” or “A Forgotten Birthday” or “Vanity” 
or “Twelve O’Clock” or “On the Hill-Road” or many another. 

For pure and incisive pathos, one would have to read widely in con- 
temporary verse to discover anything that would equal “Night Noises” or 
“The Way of the Cross”. In the former of these, after using an un- 
loosened shutter, a creaking stair, an ugly gnat, and distant sheep-bells to 
create a piercing eerie sorrow over the death of Angela, aged seven, the 
poet concludes: 

And not any more—alas!—and not any more, 

Will she climb the stairs and knock at my lonely door. 
But moaning owl in the hayloft overhead, 

How did you come to know that she was dead! 

Of “The Way of the Cross”, a distinguished Catholic poet wrote to me: 
“T have just finished reading ‘The Way of the Cross’; it is worth all the 
work that the rest of us have done in the past six months.” And an eloquent 
preacher confessed: “I cannot drive this poem out of my mind. If the 
author never writes another line of verse, these eight lines should make him 
as famous as ‘Trees’ made Joyce Kilmer.” This is high praise for a young 
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poet. But I subscribe to it, even though the casual reader may not find 
much in the poem that strikes him with astonishment—at first. After read- 
ing the poem, however, I wager that even the most casual of men will never 
think of the Way of the Cross without also thinking how 
Along the dark aisles 
Of a chapel dim 


The little lame girl 
Drags her withered limb. 


And all alone she searches 
The shadows on the walls 

To find the three pictures 
Where Jesus falls. 

There is deep cunning in the workmanship of Father Feeney’s poems, even 
in the slightest of them. And well there must be if he is to be a poet at 
all. His themes are oftentimes so fragile, his contrasts are so delicately 
balanced, his fancy is so fairy-like, his irony is so sharpened, that the con- 
notation of a word or the misplacing of an accent would be ruinous to his 
poem. Never once, or if once certainly not twice, does he miss a thread in 
the gossamer web that he stretches. 

Much needs be said, that unfortunately cannot here be said, of the more 
ambitious poems gathered under the title, “In the Everlasting City”. For 
the most part, these are interpretations and expositions of that deep instinct 
which Catholics have towards those human appeals which the mysteries 
of our Faith have for us. The Nativity, for example, has inspired two 
Christmas carols that are almost authentically medieval. No modern poet 
can, of course, divest himself of modern sophistication so that he can reach 
the sublimity of the unlettered swains who wrote the ancient carols. But 
Father Feeney produces something of the effect in “The Lonely Crib,” and 


“The Welcome,” which begins: 


No music He heard and no angels He saw 
As He lay in His trappings of linen and straw; 
And the ox and the ass could not kneel and adore 
For the poor creatures never were argels before; 


and concludes with 
And her hands did not soil this immaculate prize, 
And her breath did not sully the bloom in His eyes. 
On her breast sweet and safe could He slumber and nod; 
The lily-white village-maid, Mother of God. 


In evaluating these religious poems, one is torn with doubt as to whether 
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the poems addressed to Mary are poetically more significant than are those 
treating of the Eucharist. Both subjects have inspired Father Feeney mighti- 
ly and both have drawn out of his soul the tenderest emotions. Humbly de- 
precating his ambition to compete with Fra Angelico in honoring the Blessed 
Mother, he declares in “The Painters”: 
And all the shades of sunlight strewn 
On rainbow, field-flower and moon 
Were never fitted to impress 
One fragment of her loveliness. 
Let others offer to her, he says, in “A Gift of Flowers”, their royal roses and 
their lilies out of Galilee; he is content with 
A sweet, little, meek, frail, lonely-by-the-wayside, 
Shadow-blue violet for thee. 

Contemplating a field of wheat, his thoughts turn to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment and he reads himself into the grain that may have such high destiny 
and he makes the wheat-grain cry out 

O Sacred Bread, O mystic Host, O snowy Gown of God! 
O dream of every blade of wheat that flickers in the sun— 


And shall we rise up beautiful and fragrant from the sod 
And be the raiment for the Holy One? 


In another poem, “A Priest’s Offertory”, he rises almost to ecstasy from 
these opening lines: 


Had I a whiter host to give 

In snowier garments wouldst Thou live. 
Thine were a chalice rich and old 
Had I a better thing than gold. 

Thus far in his poetic progress, Father Feeney has not much attempted 
the longer-sustained types of poetry. But in two instances he has been 
eminently successful. In “An Elegy for the Jesuit Graveyard at Wood- 
stock”, he shows that he has the power to maintain the piercing note of 
sorrow haloed by the glory of heroism through many turnings of thought. 
He ends the poem, after having never once faltered in it, by the invocation: 

Dear God of lonely graveyards, take loveliness away: 
Take every bud and blossom, and radiant birds that sing! 
Place them where the timid sleep, or the weak are laid for aye; 
These want no tears and need no sorrowing. 

In the poem for the Feast of St. Thomas Aquinas, “Angelicus”, Father 

Feeney has reached the climax of his early career as a serious poet. This 
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was the poem that compelled the editors of THoucnt to break a rule upon 
which they had agreed unanimously. The rule was that no poems were to 
be published in the quarterly. While the first volume was in preparation, 
this poem was called to their attention, and they all unanimously demanded 
that it should be included in the first volume. Little more need be said in 
favor of the poem, 

A few lines above, I said that Father Feeney had reached the climax of 
his early career. With the publication of this volume he enters into his 
critical period as a poet. He has written significant verses about lowly 
things in a humorous and a whimsical vein. As Francis Thompson, he has 
looked at the world with the eyes of a precocious child; it is to be feared 
that this marvellous power of visioning may pass. Well it will be if the 
other height which Francis Thompson attained may also be beckoning to 
Father Feeney. His later poems show that he is beginning, and with full 
equipment, to climb those heights, aspiring to a fuller plenitude of poetic 
inspiration. He is in a critical stage of his development. He may become 
a poet of high degree; but he cannot cease being a poet, any more than he 
can add a cubit to his height or live with his soul torn out. The most 
evident thing in this volume is that its author was born a poet and must die 


a poet, though he never write another line of poetry. 
Francis X. Tasor, S.J. 


Darwin. By Gamaliel Bradford. New York: Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.50 

The subject of Evolution scarcely needs a new biography of Darwin to 
keep it warm; if it did this life of Darwin by Gamaliel Bradford would 
respond to the demand. Though Evolution and Darwin are dissociable 
facts, the latter’s work and thoughts were so much absorbed by the former, 
that the very name of Darwin almost inevitably connotes Evolution. Indeed 
Mr. Bradford in this interesting book has succeeded in making the dissocia- 
tion to just the extent he wished. Mr. Bradford is a psychographer, a 
painter of souls; he focuses your appraisal on the thoughts, the character, 
the intimacies of private life. History, the esteem of contemporaries, criti- 
cism, comparisons—are handled with a nicety of adjustment to the per- 
spective, wholly subservient to the prominence of the figure, to the clean- 
cut delineation of the man. Such appears to be the method; if the result 
does not always measure up to the aim it may be the fault of the technique, 
or some deficiency in the artist, that is responsible. 

In Bradford’s new book there is scarcely a page that does not stimulate 
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profound thought; there is something too in the content and the style of 
his writing that is double-barreled: you find yourself studying the author 
almost as much as his subject. Yet engaging as he is, Mr. Bradford fails to 
impress his own conviction of Darwin’s greatness. Although this point is 
insistently repeated, though the praise of family, of intimates and of 
eminent men are cited in its favor, still the void remains. Why? 

For one thing you are not compelled to look over Darwin’s shoulder and 
watch him at work. You are not brought afield with the scientist, you do 
not see him toiling over the laboratory table or the desk, you are not made 
to observe the difficulties and evaluate the results, as for example you are 
in Abbé Fabre’s “Life of Fabre”, or Valléry-Radot’s “Pasteur.” In only 
one terrific chapter—“The Destroyer”—does Bradford dwell long even on 
Darwin’s theory of Evolution. Then again the purely natural virtues painted 
for Darwin are not, in large part, more remarkable in kind or degree than 
we find commonly enough among men within the range of our own ex- 
perience. 

One outstanding exception to this is, however, Darwin’s persistence in 
work through years of very poor health. Bradford portrays admirably the 
perseverance of the man and the obstacles, but unfortunately does not show 
you the value of the result. Unless you are convinced ex aliunde of the mag- 
nitude of Darwin’s achievements, you find yourself wondering whether in- 
deed the end-product was commensurate to the effort. In spite of this Mr. 
Bradford will win your esteem and sympathy for a man who kept the nose 
of his ship of destiny steadily straight and deep into the waves of adversity 
even when the hand on the wheel was weak and numb. It was not only 
constant ill-health and opposition that tempted him to let go. Darwin had 
wealth, which he might have squandered in pleasure and idleness. Instead 
his purse was open to the poor, to struggling fellow-scientists, and to the 
pursuit of his own star of science. Thus handicapped by ill-health and 
wealth, Darwin climbed the rugged slopes of research along paths dif- 
ficult, bleak and often discouraging, when he might have basked indolently 
below on a sunlit, verdant plain of ease. Contra audentior ito—such was 
his spirit. 

For this virtue then and others, if you want to find the gold in the man, 
you will admire Darwin. But there ought to be something more attributable 
to him when you call him “great.” That something more is not brought 
out in this biography, and it raises again the question as to whether the fault 
lies in the method or in the author. One can indicate but briefly what 
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should have been said and said with emphasis and expansion. All of Dar- 
win’s work on barnacles, on orchids, on pollination, yes, and many of his 
books, might not have been—and no serious loss to humanity. These things 
in themselves and by themselves do not affect the lives of many of us. Their 
importance lies in their relation to something else, in the fact that they gave 
Darwin a background and a preparation for his theory of Evolution. Dar- 
win’s “Origin’ ’and “Descent” are the wedges that he thrust into the field 
of thought, into science, politics, history, philosophy and religion. Evolu- 
tion was not new. Not many scientists were ready and waiting to accept it, 
even as Darwin exposed it. It took Darwin, literally, to put it across. Even 
then it made a bloody entrance. Lamarckians contested it in this new form; 
anti-Evolutionists fought it. There arose thus at least a three-cornered clash 
that passed down through generations. Each camp disciplined itself with 
research and experiment and argument and then launched forth to the at- 
tack full-panoplied with new knowledge and brilliant reasoning. The fruits 
of the battle were not an unmixed blessing. Yet whatever of good resulted, 
either as a material benefit or as an advance in learning, was in some meas- 
ure due to Darwin. Here it seems to me lies Darwin’s chief claim to great- 
ness. By a similar route will his most eager opponents lay at Darwin’s feet 
all the setbacks in various sciences due to the doctrine, and all the moral 
and religious wreckage wrought. 

Now if you have a sense of the dramatic, you will find in this biography 
the materials for a great tragedy. Particularly is this true of the chapter 
alluded to—“The Destroyer.” A caution about this seems necessary. The 
reader is very apt to be swept off his feet into the current of infidelity, but 
if he is neither hasty in his judgments nor partial to similar views, he will 
react to it with awe and pity. An antidote even would be advisable, such as 
the first chapter of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans or the second part of 
Chesterton’s “Everlasting Man.” For Mr. Bradford carries you to a pinnacle 
and asks you to look down upon a scene of spiritual desolation, havoc 
and ruin done by Darwin “the Destroyer” among all classes of men through 
his evolutionary theory. No anti-Darwinian has ever depicted more power- 
fully the disastrous results of crass evolution to religion and morality. 
“The Destroyer” himself lies buried in the heap. Slowly but surely the dead- 
ly parasite of his philosophy sapped Darwin of all love of music and 
poetry, of enthusiasm and rapture for the beautiful in Nature, transformed 
him from a Christian to a pagan, with no larger hope than the grave as the 
Ultima Thule of life; corrupted his faith in God; left him a spiritual para- 
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lytic with every higher faculty atrophied save that of cold reason; gnawed 
even at this with the teeth of depression and diffidence. Though foreseeing 
too, in some measure, the catastrophe to follow for others, Darwin touched 
the fuse that was to blast the universe for thousands, as it did for Gamaliel 
Bradford. After a chapter like this, all the enthusiastic admiration of Dar- 
win ever penned, cannot offset the conviction that Darwin’s stature has 
shrunk considerably. When therefore it is said that Darwin “made Hell a 
laughing stock and Heaven a dream” and “upheaved the very foundations 
of religion”, it is not merely a smart jibe. 

Mr. Bradford is not always very clear in his own mind, judging from 
the way he uses the terms, as to just what a “theologian” is, or precisely 
what and which is the “Church” that he rubs with a hand as smooth as a 
curry-comb. I suppose he is convinced that “it is equally true that the 
Church has always got along comfortably with every sort of tyranny”. He 
is so smugly categorical about it. Of course he is too well up in history 
to predicate this and similar slurs of the Catholic Church. Otherwise a 
simple negation suffices to dump his chariot, as it does when he affirms that 
“the most vigorous and energetic insistence on the rights of man as a mor- 
tal came from those who concerned themselves very little with his immor- 
tality.” That is illuminating. It is funny, too. 

By implication Mr. Bradford seemingly attempts to justify men like Dar- 
win, St. Beuve and Goethe; to excuse the havoc, the enormity of which he 
faithfully paints, on the grounds that such is the inevitable result of rigid, 
bold logic and scrutinous analysis. He is tripping quickly over a fallacy. 
The suppressed assumption is that when men think “freely” they always 
think correctly. The subtly veiled insinuation is that free thought is incom- 
patible with religion and faith in God. Is not the opposite barely possible? 
Take Darwin. Even he admitted that human reason left to itself is prone 
to run amuck. Perhaps, like Spencer, he, too, saw that reason, guided by 
faith, by dogma, brought peace of mind to many who find the great cosmic 
problems mystifying and insoluble, as Darwin himself found them. But ap- 
parently he did not see that they brought true freedom of intellect, freedom 
being “immunity from unjust restraint.” Reason, indeed, cannot contradict 
revelation but must rather be enlightened and limited by it, unless one is 
willing to hold that the finite can know more and better than the Infinite. 

Nevertheless for the aid of reason by faith, by Revelation, by authoritative 
teaching, the modernist seems to prefer the telescope and the microscope, 
the test-tube and the scalpel. When, with this combination marshalled by 
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Dame Reason, he does not find Heaven and Hell, God and sin, at the end of 
the instrument, he swaggers about to assure the uninitiated that “science” 
has made the discovery that these do not exist. The years pass by, much 
ink is spilled, and voices grow hoarse, so that, by repetition and propaganda, 
it comes to be the fashion to confess and to boast that the event really took 
place a generous century or so back, and no one ever takes the trouble to 
discover the precise discoverer, or to cite the chapter and verse where the 
proof may be found. The “theologian” is of course by now hors du combat; 
the philosopher who demurs is antique. As for the rest—they will either 
fall into line or be adjudged corpses en route for the intellectual morgue. 
Thus all the parts fit in; the pattern is complete. 

Thus while we know that it has been the fortune and the genius of a 
few great minds like that of Socrates and Aristotle to prove concretely the 
truth that unaided human reason is able to attain to the knowledge of God, 
on the other hand history and ethnology give abundant proof that reason, 
without the Lumen Christi, both in individuals and in groups does in prac- 
tice either degenerate so far as to make of God an otiose Deity, or becomes 
misguided almost to the point of complete atheism. I say “almost” ad- 
visedly, for even Darwin could not quite persuade himself beyond that ex- 
tent. Nor can Gamaliel Bradford. For although he concludes his chapter 
on “The Destroyer” with the declaration that the rigid logic typified by 
Darwin has wrecked the universe for him, still the very last words of his 
book end in a thirst for God without whom life and the world have no 
meaning. 


R. J. McWittias, S.J. 


RaMBLEs WITH ANATOLE FRANCE. By his Secretary, Sandor Kemeri. Phila- 
delphia: Lippincott. $5.00 
Assist oF Saint Francis. By Joseph F. Wickham. Boston: The Stradford 
Company. $2.00 
FranciscaN Itaty. By Harold Elsdale Goad. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company. $6.00 
One travels to gather information and strength, or to renew one’s spirit 
and enthusiasms; and, according to an old-fashioned adage, one carries with 
one the characteristic qualities of health, of opinion and general capacity 
for appreciation that is the result of education. We have before us three 
books that very clearly demonstrate the truth, that we see what we have in 
us to see, and practically no more. In “Rambles With Anatole France” a 
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young Hungarian newspaper woman acts as bear-leader to the French stylist 
in a recuperative trip through Italy and presents us with his views on life 
and art that are extraordinarily repetitive of his early writings; another 
volume, “Assisi of Saint Francis”, brings a sheaf of Italian essays by Dr. 
Joseph F. Wickham, a tribute of love and veneration that recalls the pil- 
grimage spirit and the sanctity of the land of Umbria. Again, in “Fran- 
ciscan Italy”, we have the reverent sense of a veteran Anglican author, 
Harold Elsdale Goad, treating of his reactions in the holy places of the 
Poverello and of the arts and institutions attributed to his mission. 

There is nothing new in the “Rambles With Anatole France” which Emil 
Bengyel has translated from the Hungarian of the young newspaper woman 
who came to console the last years of the great Gallic sceptic after the death 
of Madame Arman de Caillavet, his Egeria for over thirty years. She found 
a clever, self-centred man confirmed in all his mental habits, and established 
her influence over him by a continual litany of the adulation for which 
his appetite remained to the end hungry and absorptive. When his doctor 
urged upon him a trip through Italy there began a journey the sadness of 
which was not altogether due to his failing forces. On the contrary the reve- 
lation of his failure was all the more clearly established when he was con- 
fronted with the truly eternal verities of art and thought. His attitude be- 
fore the great masterpieces was one of confusion and defeat; his remarks 
were, if we are to trust the rather garrulous reports of this professional sec- 
retary, banal and ordinary; the pithy utterances, the clever apercis, the 
original constructions of judgment, are all conspicuous by a complete ab- 
sence. The poorest guidebook will provide equally good interpretations. 
He seemed to desire not to confront the greater masterpieces of the Italian 
world and on every occasion turned aside into the little alleys, into the little 
scandals and gamineries of the towns he visits. His conduct in the little 
Roman trattoria was characteristic of the real motive force of his life, a con- 
tinual and unregulated sexualism which he called his love of beauty. He 
meets at the next table a country priest, his old housekeeper and “a Madon- 
na-like young girl who resembled both the lady and the priest.” This is on 
page 247; by the time he reaches page 148, he has already formed the plot 
of his historiette and muses: 


How sad and timid is the offspring of their illicit love. She never can be a gay 
and happy girl. She feels the leaden weight of original sin. She feels that she 
lives in the Valley of Sorrows. Her fate will be even more tragic when the con- 
flict between her natural inclinations and the commandments of religion becomes 


more intense. 
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The obsequious secretary, hearing this poor balderdash, bows low and 
writes: “How peculiar, I thought, that such things should occur to the 
Maitre here in Rome.” This lauded French critic quoted Renan when he 


stated: 


The dirty beggar of Assisi was the founder of Italian art. Saint Francis of As- 
sisi was as perfect as if he had never lived. On the whole, I am inclined to be- 
lieve that Renan was not altogether right in calling him “dirty”. He had a pure 
soul. I am afraid we may discover many other mistakes of our good friend 


Renan. 

Then on directly to a sort of criminal inquiry into the friendship of Fran- 
cis for Saint Clara; and, after settling the matter according to the usual code 
of his prejudices, his mind seemed to seek a more comfortable subject in 
the temple of Minerva and the Roman remains of Assisi. If this is all that 
was left of a great mind, we could readily spare the volume industriously 
put together by this Hungarian newspaper attendant, but it seems, after all, 
a book of some value, in that it shows in logical development the pathetic 
endings of Anatole France’s pretensions as an art critic and a philosopher. 
The phrases that remain to him are confined to the words, exquisite, nude 
and pleasure, for which we are to value the past. He is an old man whose 
gods of the flesh have died before him. 

A true scholar tries to present his scholarship and stand behind it; he 
does not have himself photographed in a way to hide the detail of sculptural 
marvels or rush up to seat himself in every throne room he may visit. He 
is humble before the tombs of the Saints and masters, and would share his 
feelings of veneration and awe in facing the chef-d’cuvres of his world. 
Dr. Wickham is an ideal guide in this respect, a scholarly hand that points 
out the marvel and give us the proper moment for private contemplation of 
it. The centuries that have learned to love Saint Francis have brought us 
a wealth of information of Assisi, Perugia and all the Umbrian cities and 
towns that were the happy lands of his brief career on earth, and today in 
celebrating the seven-hundredth anniversary of his death the entire world 
is at the feet of his burning self-negation and his love of God in His 
humblest creations. Perugia and Assisi are properly bound together in Dr. 
Wickham’s story of his pilgrimage in Umbria. The art of the land that is 
so redolent of Franciscan purity and humility has become an actual part 
of the social spirit of its lovely sons and daughters, and the very roadsides 
still speak of his Fioretti in the smiles and the ardent eyes of the passers- 
by. It is the last place in the world for the sceptic, the sensualist or the 
mocker of ancient virtues; it is truly the Holy Land of Europe where the 
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very soil seems potent from holy hands and feet, and the air consecrated by 
sacred flowers and the chiming of undying bells of prayer. The most hur- 
ried tour takes on of necessity something of the sense of a pilgrimage; it 
would be a sad heart that would not feel this influence in Umbria and the 
literature of all the world bears evidence that visitors of the most diverse 
character have felt and registered it. 

In fact so glowing has been the appreciation of St. Francis in English and 
French evangelical literature since Paul Sabatier published his “Francis- 
can Studies”, that we have heard the seraphic brother called the Protestant 
Saint and the patron of the unchurched. One can be complacent over this 
recognition of his merits without surrendering ownership in the message and 
the communion of the greatest figure of Catholicity that history has given 
us; and we can thank Mr. Harold Elsdale Goad and his Anglican con- 
freres for the sympathies with which we must greet their efforts to enlighten 
the English world upon the marvelous qualities of our great Italian found- 
er. “Franciscan Italy” is a really fine volume and worthy to stand beside 
“The Homes of the First Franciscans” by Beril D. de Selincourt and the 
“Saint Clare” and the “Saint Antony of Padua” of Ernest Gilliat Smith. 

Mr. Goad gives an excellent account of that little region around Assisi 
where the castles and strong-places of the German barons and seneschals 
had been razed from the hilltops, and a spirit of Christian independence 
been established to prepare the scene for the coming of Francis and his 
companions to establish their reign of the Lady Poverty. The author has 
steeped himself in the history and the traditions as they still exist in the 
monuments of Umbria so that his story is very lifelike and highly plausible 
in all its details. His general attitude on questions of Church history seems 
in accord with the holdings of our best ecclesiastical scholars. 

It was proclaimed a few years ago that the Lord God was about to be- 
come fashionable in literature, and these new books in praise of ancient 
poverties and the rigorous careers of Saints carry with them the sense that 
luxurious minds have discovered a sort of panacea for their surfeit of life 
in the study of the abstinences and abnegations of ancient times. It is to be 
wondered if the accounts of the martyrdoms stained by the vulgarities of our 
today would produce an equal effect; if the poor men and women of our 
modern missions who emulate and not unfrequently equal the heroisms of 
the past would prove of adequate edification to minds suffused in the per- 
fumes, even the myrrh and frankincense, of the thirteenth century. The 
smooth touch of much of this Franciscan literature, the savorous rolling 
over the tongue of the hard grains of hermitages and mountain cells, the 
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quick appeal of the archaic loveliness of their art and letters, leave an un- 
easy feeling on the serious mind of the student, such as Huysman took care 
to register and to fight against. But at least we may say for the pilgrims of 
beauty, that they may awaken hidden flowers along the ways of Assisi and 
that they spare us the indecencies and foul misapprehensions of Anatolian 


ramblers. 
THomas WALSH. 


LE PLUS ANCIEN TRAITE DE l’EGLiseE, DE REGIMINE CHRISTIANO, Par JACQUES 
DE VITERBE (1301-1302). Etude des sources et édition critique. Par 
H.-X. Arquilliére. Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne. 

The “De Regimine Christiano,” now edited for the first time, is the earliest 
treatise “De Ecclesia.” As an historical document it should commend itself 
not only to the theologian but also to every historian of the Middle Ages or 
of political theory. It is truly of great importance inasmuch as it throws a 
new and much needed light on one of the most critical turning points in the 
history of Western Christendom, for the occasion which led Jacques de Vi- 
terbe originally to write the treatise was the controversy between Boniface 
VIII and Philip the Fair. The first thing that strikes one on examining its 
contents is the evidence it furnishes of how definite men’s minds were 
then with regard to the true nature and constitution of the Church, and how 
vague, on the other hand, they still were in respect to anything like an ade- 
quate idea of the character and proper function of the state. 

The originality of the work consists mainly in the fact that the author 
has synthesized the different characters or marks of the Church and presents 
them in the same form in which they were later taken up in classical ecclesi- 
ology, for, as the learned editor shows, the treatise on the Church did not 
exist in medieval dogmatics. It is to be observed, however, that whereas 
later theologians such as Bellarmine treated of the notes of the Church with 
a view to establishing her true claims against the Protestants, Jacques de 
Viterbe’s purpose is to establish that the Church is a “glorious kingdom.” 
The reason for this is that he was mainly concerned with the attempt to 
refute the Regalists’ contention that the secular ruler in Christendom was 
independent of Papal jurisdiction and control. It is in this connection that 
the editor’s critical study of the sources proves not only enlightening but in- 
dispensible. He reviews the antecedent period of medieval history and 
shows how deeply rooted and generally accepted had been the Augustinian 
theory of the foundations of ecclesiastical and secular rule. The most im- 
portant bearing of this is that it makes clearly manifest how absurd have 
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been the Gallican and Protestant versions of the facts, which would have it 
that the Popes, in a spirit of ambition, foisted themselves on the West and 
built up at the expense of the state that imposing power in temporal af- 
fairs which culminated in Innocent III and maintained itself free of re- 
straint until a well-merited check was imposed on the arrogance of Boni- 
face VIII. 

The assumption upon which these versions went was the twofold notion 
that there was a Roman conception of the state that deserved to survive and 
that Charlemagne reestablished the empire of Constantine. This was false 
on both counts. The Roman Empire fell of its own dead-weight precisely 
because of its unethical conception of public authority and the utterly in- 
adequate provision it made for personal rights, while Charlemagne’s reason 
for desiring the title of Emperor in the sense in which only the Pope could 
confer it upon him, namely, as advocatus ecclesiae, was because he did not 
think it becoming as king of the Franks and conqueror to exercise over sub- 
ject peoples that Roman “dominion” which St. Augustine had condemned. 
His ideal of empire was that of the “De Civitate Dei” and the empire he 
established, contrary to Bryce’s representation of it, to which historians these 
many years have been referring us without further investigation, was some- 
thing entirely new. What is more, it involved a new and very definite the- 
ory. This is worth noting, especially in view of such commonly recurring 
statements as the one made by McKechnie in his classic work on Magna 
Charta, where he says that “all that interesting group of problems connected 
with the ideal form of government, much discussed in the days of Aristotle 
and in our own, is notably absent, never having been forced by the logic of 
events upon the mind of mediaeval Europe” (p. 6). Or again, this other, 
occurring in a recent number of the Speculum, July, 1926, where Professor 
Dickenson, after professing himself able to discern in the “Polycraticus” of 
John of Salisbury the seed of practically every conflicting theory of later 
times (and, after all, has not Harnack described Christianity as the com- 
plexio oppositorum?), concludes (p. 236) that 

the one outstanding current of thought of which absolutely no trace is present is 

that which was to prove ultimately the most fruitful of all—the thought, namely, 

that the community can organize itself for the accomplishment of its common pur- 
poses by developing institutions for pooling the ideas and harmonizing the ends 
of its members. 

The French historian, Ferdinand Lot, takes at least a more intelligent view 
of the matter when, in “Le Régne de Charles le Chauve,” speaking of the 
political trend, he says (p. 94 et seq.) : 
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That union of men in Christ, the confusion of the state with the Church, of 
Christian morality with social virtues, this was the ideal formulated by St. Augus- 
tine. His City of God had considerable influence over the mind of the clergy dur- 
ing the Frankish period. This was the source whence the most enlightened mem- 
bers of the episcopacy drew their inspiration when, issuing forth from the bar- 
barism of the eighth century, they take to reflecting upon society and its ends. 

He himself considers the ideal as having been rather chimerical, but it 
must be remembered as Jean de Pange has noted in his “Théories Politiques,” 
a translation of Maitland’s Gierke, that “the French mind is now so far 
removed from the mediaeval tradition, it is so in the habit of drawing a 
definite distinction between public law and private law, between real and 
personal right, that it requires some effort for it to understand essentially 
Germanic [sic] institutions” (p. xiii). Any one, even if but slightly versed 
in the Anglo-American tradition of law, should be able to appreciate the 
significance of the following statements of Lot. Speaking of the decisions 
reached at the Assembly of Coulaines, he says (p. 95) : 

Up until then the Frankish sovereign had in theory been absolute. Henceforth 
it is recognized, and even admitted by himself, that his authority has limitations. 
The faithful are not bound to obey the king if he is guilty of injustices, if he refuses 
to listen to the “remonstrances” not only of the bishops but of the laity, or if he 
violates that to which he has agreed. For he had made binding agreements. This 
is the new and important fact which thus far has not been placed in its proper light. 
This pact, as Lot observes, is not as yet a constitution, but is a charter, 

the first in the history of the Middle Ages. As a legal application of the doc- 
trine of the supremacy of law, it derives in principle, as we hope to show 
in a forthcoming issue of THOUGHT, not from Roman law, as some have 
willed to maintain, but from the epistles of St. Ambrose to Valentinian, and 
the thirty-first chapter of St. Augustine’s “De Vera Religione.” But this in 
turn presupposes St. Augustine’s more general theory based on the idea of 
pax. On this point it has been Abbé Arquilliére’s chief merit in a more 
recent treatise than the work we are now reviewing (Mélanges d’histoire 
du Moyen Age, offerts 4 M. Ferdinand Lot, p. 11) to have gone beyond 
the German historian Bernheim in his analysis of what the idea was held 
to imply. The dominant element is that of order, and “order is the distri- 
bution which allots things equal and unequal each to its own place.” But 
then how is this disposition to be made? As St. Augustine has already de- 
fined it, “peace between man and God is the well-ordered obedience in faith 
under the eternal law.” It is therefore by submission to the will of God 
as known to us through faith. But then faith here is not the fiducia, or 
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Protestant conception of faith as mere subjective trust. It is that faith 
which is directed by the magisterium of the Church. Justice is nothing 
more at bottom than the due respect and observation of this order. It is 
therefore the condition of peace. As there cannot be any true justice where 
there is no knowledge and worship of the true God or Christ, there cannot 
very well be true justice outside of the Church. Here we incline to disagree 
with the view of the learned editor that according to St. Augustine there 
never was a res publica Romana, since the Roman state was not founded on 
true justice. His point would seem to have been that you cannot make true 
justice the only foundation of a state, as Cicero did, otherwise you would 
have had no res publica Romana, seeing that the Romans did not know what 
true justice was. It is a question of fact and one very obvious to the early 
Christians and stressed by Lactantius as well as St. Augustine, that the an- 
cients had no clear ethical idea of objective justice, although the point was 
later lost sight of, much to the confusion of both legal and ethical thought. 

But be this as it may, the important point is that the Augustinian theory 
as Abbé Arquilliére expounds it was the one generally accepted by both 
clergy and laity down to the time of St. Thomas. Such being the case, it is 
not difficult to understand how it is that the Popes should consider it not 
merely their right but their duty to assert their jurisdiction even in the tem- 
poral order, and the Abbé has done a splendid piece of work in showing 
the logical development of events whereby, from Gregory IV to Nicholas I, 
the Popes were led to exercise their direct authority over the successors of 
Charlemagne on the ground that it was their bounden duty to maintain the 
peace of Christ. By far the most important point in Jacques de Viterbe’s 
treatise is that, following St. Thomas, he maintains that man, naturally en- 
dowed with reason and intelligence, can know natural truths without the as- 
sistance of supernatural grace. Natural law and natural justice can exist 
without grace and outside the Church, though it is only within the Church 
that they make for stability and perfection. Royal power, on the other 
hand, is of human right inasmuch as it proceeds from nature. He has not 
grasped the whole teaching of St. Thomas with regard to the state as a nat- 
ural institution willed by God and distinct from the Church, but it is one of 
the tragedies of history that he should have remained rather singular inas- 
much as the Augustinian theory was no match for that of the Regalists, who 
insisted on making the same distinction as did St. Thomas, but appealed 
to the Roman law with its Stoic principles rather than to the Aristotelian 
concept of St. Thomas to justify their concept of the state. 

Mooruouse F. X. Mizar, S.J. 
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SociAL THEORIES OF THE MippLeE Aces. 1200-1500 A. D. Bede Jarrett, 

O.P. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

It is only recently that the importance of giving due consideration to the 
theories entertained during the Middle Ages has become recognized as an 
essential prerequisite to a proper understanding of that period. Bryce in 
his day went on the assumption that the early Church was Protestant and 
that the Middle Ages relying solely on the Bible had no idea of appealing to 
natural law. More recently James Mackinnon in his “History of Modern 


Liberty” declares that 


in [the] civic reaction against feudalism there is little of [the] heroic devotion 
to ideal principles. There are no impassioned theorists to dilate on the rights of 
man, the sovereignty of the people. The world does not resound with the battle 
cries of freedom which were to stir future generations with a sort of religious fer- 
vor. The profession of high doctrines of natural equality, of human solidarity, are 
indeed found in the preambles of charters and ordinances, but it is merely the 


stereotyped phraseology of the lawyers. 
This false impression with which so many historians set out has been some- 
what corrected by A. J. Carlyle in his “History of Mediaeval Political 


Theory.” As he says (vol. I, p. 2): 


We think that the conception of the disappearance of a living political theory 
in the Middle Ages is fundamentally wrong, and that the more closely the political 
conceptions of the Middle Ages are examined, the more clear will it become that 
there is no such gulf between ancient and modern political thought as has been 


imagined. 

But it is highly imperative that in the historical restatement of medieval 
theory Catholic scholars should take an active part inasmuch as a great deal 
in this aspect of the Middle Ages is bound to remain unintelligible to those 
who have been taught to look upon the Reformation as a liberation of the 
human mind. For this reason Father Jarrett’s “Social Theories of the Mid- 
dle Ages” is to be greeted as a notable contribution. 

As was to be expected from one who has already achieved much scholarly 
reputation for his knowledge of medieval economics he shows a remarkable 
insight into medieval life. In his treatment, however, of the more general 
theories he has, we think, unduly restricted himself at the start. In the 
introduction he tells us, “I have not attempted to criticize the theories I 
have recorded, nor to award praise or blame. Moralists and theologians 
and preachers have that for their province; not historians.” If the his- 
torian cannot well avoid awarding praise or blame to human actions, it is 
difficult to see why he should not discriminate between the theories that fur- 
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nish the motives for such actions, and especially must this be so where the 
theories happen to be considered as social theories. By reason of this 
restraint thus imposed upon himself, the author frequently fails to dis- 
criminate between the various theories that prevailed during the period 
with which he has elected to deal. 
He does not allow sufficiently for the previous existence of the very defi- 
nite Augustinian theory and the essential relation this had to such institu- 
tions as had already developed by the time St. Thomas wrote his treatises on 
political and social theory. He speaks of the similarity between St. Thomas’ 
ideals of law and those expounded in the “Song of Lewes”, but the latter 
derive wholly from St. Augustine and the application made of his teaching 
by ninth century bishops such as Hincmar of Rheims. Though it is true 
that St. Thomas supplemented this and gave it a practical basis in the 
natural order and in natural law, which it had not had explicitly heretofore, 
we do not think that the author is warranted in assuming that St. Thomas’ 
teaching became immediately and generally accepted. It certainly was not 
by lawyers on the continent, who already in his time, as may be seen in the 
case of Pierre Fontaine, were beginning to confuse the Isidorean definitions 
of the natural law and the jus gentium with those of the civil law. A 
similar confusion is‘ evidenced in Bracton’s paraphrase of Azo, where in 
the phrase jus naturale est quod natura, id est ipse Deus, docuit omnia ani- 
malia, he is uncertain as to whether the natura should be taken as a nomina- 
tive or an ablative. The tendency among French lawyers became more and 
more to accept the Stoic naturalistic doctrine until in the seventeenth century 
the great French jurist, Etienne Pasquier, upbraids Aristotle for not allowing 
that that instinct of nature common to man and animals, of which the Roman 
jurists speak, may be truly called a law. Fortunately for England and for us, 
Sir John Fortescue in the fifteenth century read St. Thomas into the Eng- 
lish Constitution and thus supplied a well-grounded rational basis for 
several of the more fundamental principles of the earlier institutions that 
derived originally from the Augustinian theory. The significance of this 
will become clear when it is more fully noted that it was largely from Sir 
John Fortescue that the Whigs of a later day took their cue when they turned 
to St. Thomas and the Scholastics for principles in reason with which to 
defend the Constitution against the onslaughts of both Tory and Dissenter. 
The mere fact that St. Thomas was quoted does not argue that those who 
did so understood him, or even accepted his premises. Montaigne quotes 
him, yet certainly no one would accuse Montaigne of being a Thomist. On 
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the other hand the one man, who penetrated most deeply into the full 
meaning of St. Thomas’ principles of social theory and grasped them as 
none has since in all their practical bearing, never quotes him at all. This 
was Burke. To him, as to St. Thomas, “the state is the highest and most 
perfect end that can be known or devised by human reason.” It “is not only 
something known to human reason but something effected by human reason.” 
(See St. Thomas’ commentary on the “Politics” of Aristotle, for which see 
the author, p. 153. Also, for James Wilson’s adaptation of this view to the 
American definition of the state, see “The State and the Church,” by Ryan 
and Millar, p. 185.) For St. Thomas, moreover, as for Burke, the state was 
what might be called in modern terms a “going concern” based on goodwill 
and dependent upon definite and intelligible methods of procedure, to be 
regulated on the fundamental principle of Aristotle’s act and potency, on 
the basis of which only are things contingent and mutable properly deter- 
mined and normally improved. 

But if this was one of the theories available in the later Middle Ages, it 
most certainly was not the one on which they went. The one that still pre- 
vailed was the earlier Augustinian theory, in so far as it was maintained in 
canon law, but when reduced, as it was, at the hands of Franciscans, from 
an effective theology to a thoroughly inadequate philosophy, it became a 
source of confusion. Especially was this so, once it had been shot through 
with Nominalistic and Stoic civil law notions by Marsiglio of Padua and 
Occam. To what this, then, easily led may be guaged from that queer 
system of feudalistic ideations which Wyclif propounded as a theology, and 
which Protestants like Reginald Lane Poole, in his “Illustrations of the 
History of Mediaeval Thought”, rather accurately claim as one of the 
original and main sources of their own peculiar mental reformation. It 
stands out as the first instance in Christian times of that tendency to seek in 
Utopianism with its disregard of reality and the actualities of life the solu- 
tion for immediate problems, a tendency that at the start has so generally 
weakened the many liberal movements of later times when confronted with 
the evils that grow traditionally out of the civil law doctrine that mere will 
and force are the source of all power and of all rights. 

Our main criticism therefore, of Father Jarrett’s book, would be not that 
he has given so much space to St. Thomas but that he has failed to make 
quite clear how vastly far ahead he was of his own times. Although it is 
quite true that there was more of the inductive in his social theory than has 
been fully recognized, derived not from Aristotle but from the experience 
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of his own times, it is equally true that he has also the foundation in prin- 
ciple for such later developments as Burke’s theory of party, something 
certainly not thought of in his day. Another striking instance is the ques- 
tion of taxation. The author states St. Thomas’ theory on this head but 
does not note that it was not accepted fully even in principle until very re- 
cent times. Declareuil, in his “Histoire Générale du Droit Francais” has 
pointed out that in the days of the Franks taxation was a source of revenue 
which the king derived from the regnum with a view to his own personal 
needs and interests and not those of the state. Thanks to the bishops, who 
stood out against all arbitrary levies, any increase in the matter came to be 
looked on as a violation of custom. No tax could be raised without con- 
sent, but as Maitland reminds us this meant originally in England the con- 
sent of the individual affected. Owing to a goodly succession of strong 
bishops, this principle was maintained in England until Archbishop Win- 
chelsea, strong in his obedience to the Pope and with the Bull “Clericis 
Laicos” in his hand, led to the initial recognition of the constitutional guar- 
antee of “no taxation without representation”. Things went differently in 
France, where the bishops, yielding to the wiles of the king, as English 
bishops were to do later under Henry VIII, sided against the Pope with the 
result that Philip the Fair had his way, and although the “States General” 
strove repeatedly to get the successive kings to agree to a like concession of 
this guarantee, Philippe de Commines, contrasting the sad lot of the French 
with the more peaceful condition of the English, could only point to the 
English precedent as an example of what ought to be, thus confirming the 
judgment of his contemporary, Sir John Fortescue. Yet even in England 
the theory that prevailed down to Locke was, not that a prince may collect 
“from his individual subjects in order that he may provide for the common 
good from the common goods”, but that he may not tax at all without the 
individual’s consent, nor may he even conscript his property in time of war. 
Of the many fine things in the book, two chapters in particular deserve 
to be specially recommended, the one on money-making and the one on art. 
The latter by reason of the splendid exposition of St. Thomas’ distinction 
between prudence and art will be welcomed by those who are in quest of 
a satisfactory antidote to such a modern tendency as that displayed in 
Havelock Ellis’ book, “The Dance of Life”, with its professed effort to sub- 
stitute Greek esthetics for Christian ethics, which he insists on identifying 
with arbitrary Calvinistic standards of conduct. As Father Jarrett well says, 
“The science of morals was the gift of the thirteenth century to Christen- 
dom”, and, we might add, made chiefly by his own St. Thomas, 
Mooruouse F. X. Mitxar, S.J. 
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Tue Lire or Francis THompson. By Everard Meynell. Fourth and re- 
vised edition. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Two wreaths, one of luarel, the other of thorns! Such is the adorn- 
ment of the first edition of this work, as it lies before me. Surely it makes 
a fitting cover to enshrine the life of Francis Thompson. It is rather more 
appropriate, I think, than the altered designs of this new edition, on which 
the two wreaths are separate, though side by side. For, in Thompson’s life 
as he lived it and, as it is here so exquisitely told, the poet and the suffering 
follower of Christ were one, not separate. He was one, we are told, “For 
whom a poet’s prayer implores a poet’s power”; he had noted, too, how 
“The smouldering rosebud chars through its sheath”; and it was the travail 
of his Muse no less than of his Spirit that forced that awful questioning: 

Ah! must— 
Designer infinite— 
Ah! must Thou char the wood ere Thou canst limn with it?” 

Yet in this new and revised edition of the life of Thompson, “strange com- 
posite of heaven and earth” that he was, there is no unnecessary parade of 
the lurid details of his outcast existence. This is as it should be, when we 
remember that the writer is he whose mother was the inspiration of “Love 
in Dian’s Lap”, and whose sisters were the children of “Sister Songs”; 
while he of whom he writes is a poet in whose lines there is none of the 
stark reflection of what we sometimes call life’s “experiences”. 

What a perplexing story is this that Meynell has left us! The story of a 
child who loved his parents yet who seldom did their bidding; of a semi- 
narian who failed in his vocation; of a medical student who loathed the 
study of medicine; of a pariah who saw the esoteric vision of 

Christ walking on the water 
Not of Gennesareth, but Thames! 
of a critic who wrote hopelessly about his verse and yet could glory: 
I sprinkled a few drops of verse, 
And said to Ruin, “Quit thy hearse”’; 
To my loved, “Pale not, 
I will escort thee down the years, 
With me thou walk’st immortally.” 
Surely a strange human composite, this, even among geniuses! 

But it is Meynell’s portrayal of Thompson the poet and writer, rather 
than the man, that interests us today. What a revival of interest there is in 
this phase of him may be concluded from this casual remark by Dr. Phelps 
in his “Advance of English Poetry”. “One critic”, he says, “complains that 
the young men of Oxford and Cambridge have forsaken Tennyson and now 
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read only Francis Thompson”. Dr. Phelps sees in this a matter of joy rather 
than of concern and adds: “Young men are right in hating conventional, 
empty phrases, words that have lost all hitting power, hollow forms and 
bloodless ceremonies.” This is why they have turned to Francis Thompson. 
How certain they are to find in him what they seek is told on every page of 
this remarkable life. May it find its way into the hands of many young 
men—I had almost said professors—in our Catholic colleges to awaken 
them to the beauty and depth of Thompson’s writings! It were a pity should 
this not come to pass, for only a Catholic can fully appreciate what Thomp- 
son himself has written, or the critical valuation of his work here presented. 

True, the first part of “A Corymbus for Autumn” is as limited to sense 
impressions as anything in the writings of the de-Christianized pagans of the 
later Renaissance with their “return to nature”. But this is not characteris- 
tic of Thompson. Rather, his is the nature-poetry of the “Field-Flower” that 
“came up redolent of God”; that saw in the sinless eyes of a child, Mey- 
nell’s own sister, a vision at sight of which despair and doubt fled from his 
soul, “as flies scatter from a carrion”; and that looked forward even to his 
last dread hours with anticipation such as this: 

They say, Earth’s beauty seems completest 
To them that on their death-beds rest; 
Gentle Lady! she smiles sweetest 
Just ere she clasps us to her breast. 
Above all, Thompson’s is the poetry of one steeped in the magnificence of 
Catholic ritual, who could see in the glory of the sinking sun, the earth set 
The sun in august exposition meetly 
Within the flaming monstrance of the West. 

Such is the life of Thompson, such is the message of his poetry as pre- 
sented in these pages by one who understood the man himself and grasped 
the message of his poetry as no one else has done. Early in the pages of 
the volume the author promises to show us how in Thompson “the life 
opium conserved in him triumphed over the death opium dealt out to him.” 
This he has done with a literary touch that would seem to indicate a Salic 
law of heredity even in letters. The last pages of the book were revised 
within the very shadow of death when, “They say, Earth’s beauty seems 
completest”; and when, it would seem, the biographer’s comprehension of 
all that was significant and beautiful in the life of “Francis” had grown into 
a completeness missed before; grown since to its perfection, as we devoutly 
trust, “in the nurseries of Heaven.” 

TERENCE L. ConNOLLY, S.J. 
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